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ROBERT T. CONRAD. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Ropert T. Conrap—like Talfourd and other pro- 
fessional men who have stolen aside from their avowed 
duties to dally with the belles-lettres—has acquired, 
not only a local rather than a very general reputation, 
but also credit less for actual performances than for 
ability to perform. To the literary world at large he 
is known, principally, as the author of ‘‘ Aylmere ;” 
but, by an exceedingly numerous class of personal 
friends, he is recognized as the writer of a multitude 
of good things, both in prose and verse, and varying 
in character, if not precisely ‘‘ from grave to gay,” at 
least from the most pointed and pungent to the most 
philosophical and austere. 
rare exception, have been the unconsidered trifles of 
the hour, intended only to serve the purpose of the 
moment—but in all is evinced the capacity for noble 
achievement; and in Philadelphia, where he is best 
known, and therefore best appreciated, it has always 


His compositions, with | 





been a matter for regret that events have not thrown | 


him more unreservedly into the arena of literary ex- 
ertion. 

His merely personal history has in it little to be re- 
marked. 


He is still quite young—certainly not more | 


than thirty-four. He was born and educated in Phi- | 


ladelphia, where also he read law in the office of 
Thomas Kittera, Esq., his maternal uncle. At twenty- 


one he was admitted to practice, and met, almost | 


immediately, very eminent success. A strong bias, 
however, toward literature, led him to seek connection 
with the press. While yet a boy, he had become 
noted as a contributor to many literary, and especially 
to many political journals ;—a certain terseness and 
vigor of thought, and a rare polish of style, had drawn 


as one of the judges. 


upon him the attention of the many, and made his_ 


future career a subject of speculation for the few. 
Thus assured, he engaged temporarily in the manage- 
ment of several weekly papers; and, in 1832, he 


the “Daily Commercial Intelligencer,” which was 
subsequently merged in the ‘‘ Philadelphia Gazette.” 
The ‘ Intelligencer” was devoted to the whig cause ; 
and its leading articles may be safely referred to as 
the most forcible of their epoch. At the same time 
they enjoyed the widest popularity, and circulated in 
the chief journals of the party, with nearly as much 
regularity as in the columns of the ‘Intelligencer’ 
itself. The essays here alluded to were brilliant, bold, 
acute, and replete with that species of information 
which proved most useful to the cause. 

At this period, indeed, Mr. Conrad was quite ab- 
sorbed in the politics of the day; and held high rank, 
not only as essayist and editor, but as an orator of 
eloquence and tact. Ill-health, however, at length 
forced him from the press, and he resumed his pro- 
fession. Scarcely had he resumed it before he was 
summoned tothe bench. He received the appoint- 
ment of Recorder of the Recorder’s Court, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and was then the youngest man 
who had ever reached a judicial station in Pennsyl- 
vania. Two years having elapsed, he was promoted 
to the bench of the Court of Criminal Sessions. This 
court having been abolished, and that of General Ses- 
sions established in its place, the governor, although 
opposed to Judge Conrad in politics, thought it due to 
his character and ability to tender him a commission 
This commission he accepted, 
and retained until the abolition of the court by repeal 
of the act creating it. 

As our purpose now is, principally, a literary one, 
we forbear to speak, at length, of Judge Conrad’s 
judicial abilities or standing. He sat upon the bench 
at a critical period; and no man who feels, and is 
resolute to maintain, any real elevation of character, 
in any species of judicial situation, will fail to en- 
counter a torrent of noisy and frothy opposition. We 


commenced, on his own account, the publication of | believe that he was honest, and know that he was bold. 
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Moreover, in the seven years during which he sat upon 
the bench, he had always with him the opinion of the 
bar, and no one of his decisions was ever reversed. 
He is now re-engaged in the practice of the law. 

To the political literature in which he gained so 
much distinction, we have already sufficiently alluded. 
His purely literary labors spread over a wide field. 
He has written much, although cursorily, for the 
Magazines and Reviews. Of late, his poetical com- 
positions have adorned the pages of this magazine; 
and our readers need not be told that we regard the 
author of the ‘‘ Sonnets on the Lord’s Prayer,” of 
‘‘ Death the Deliverer,”’ and of ‘‘The Sons of the 
Wilderness,” as a poet of no ordinary power. These 
pieces are remarkable for all the qualities which dis- 
tinguish the writer’s prose—for terseness and vigor 
of thought and expression—correct and novel imagery 
—and a certain concise epigrammatism, which puts 
us much in mind of the “ Night Thoughts.” Their 
versification is especially good. Their leading trait, 
however, is what the Germans call ‘‘ movement,” 
and Coleridge, in his ‘‘ Biographia Litteraria,” ‘‘ mo- 
tion.” They are full of a rapid earnestness and energy 
that compel the reader to acquiesce in the sentiment 
urged. Their pathos is frequently exquisite. In 
ideality alone they seem to us deficient; or rather the 
man, throughout, appears to predominate over what 
Kant would term the ‘ poet of pure reason.” 

Before Mr. Conrad had attained his twenty-first 
year, he wrote and produced upon the stage a tragedy 
founded upon the fate of Conradin. This we have 
never seen. It was, however, decidedly successful, 
and we have been assured by those whose judgment 
we respect, that it deserved even more commendation 
than it received. 

‘¢ Aylmere,” or ‘‘ Jack Cade,” was written some 
years afterward ; and, in its composition, the dramatist 
had to contend with the great perplexity of moulding 
his principal character to the mental and physical con- 
formation of the acfor for whom it was expressly de- 
signed. This actor was Mr. Forrest. We mean no 
depreciation of his histrionic abilities—but we wish 
to suggest that had these abilities been even greater, 
the difficulty in question would have been none the 
less. The genius of an author—and very especially 
of the dramatic author—should be left tota//y untram- 
meled. Even the semblance of a restriction—even a 
purely imaginary restraint—is all-potent to damp the 
true ardor of the poet. It is the encasing of his wings 
in lead. The play-wright who constructs a really 
good play under such circumstances as those to which 
we allude, demonstrates a very unusual degree of 
talent indeed. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘ Aylmere” is, perhaps, the best 
American play; and a sure evidence of its merit is 
found in its great and long-continued success as an 
acting drama. A closet-drama is an anomaly—a para- 
dox—a mere figure of speech. There should be no 
such things as closet-dramas. The proof of the dra- 
matism, is the capacity for representation. In this 
view it will be seen that the usual outcry against 
‘« stage-effects,”’ as meretricious, has no foundation in 
reason. In these eflects ‘“‘ Aylmere” very properly 








abounds, and from these it derives no immaterial por- 
tion of its vigor. 

The passages of British history upon which the play 
is founded, have been very skillfully modified to suit 
the purposes of the stage, and of the dramatist. The 
leader of the insurrection of 1450 has come down to 
us as “‘ Jack Cade.” This name, however, was, be- 
yond doubt, a nick-name, given with the view of con- 
cealment. In acotemporary record (Ellis’ Letters) the 
chief of the rebellion is called ‘“ Mr. John Aylimere, 
physician.” He was, unquestionably, a man of ability, 
of accomplishments, and of discretion. Shakspeare’s 
account of him is unjustifiable. 

The oppression of the commons, and particularly of 
the ‘‘ villeins,” having aroused all England to resent- 
ment, the people of Kent first arose en masse. Ayl- 
mere was chosen their leader, and behaved with ex- 
traordinary prudence and moderation. He found him- 
self in the vicinity of the metropolis, with an army of 
80,000 men, and yet did not immediately commence 
hostilities, but sent in to the court a ‘‘ bill of petitions, 
showing the injuries and oppressions which the poor 
commons suffered.” This bill receiving no attention, 
he took possession of London, and, in short, obtained 
a complete triumph at all points. The court entered 
into a covenant with the people; but no sooner had 
the multitude dispersed than this covenant was re- 
voked, and a reward offered for the head of Aylmere. 

Mr. Conrad has varied these facts, very judiciously, 
in supposing the author of the insurrection to be ori- 
ginally a “‘ villein” named Jack Cade. His father has 
been scourged to death by order of one of the barons. 
This baron subsequently taunts the son with the out- 
rage. The son strikes him to the earth—escapes to 
Italy, where he becomes imbued with liberal prin- 
ciples, and adopts the name, Aylmere. Finally, he 
returns, heads the rebellion, avenges his personal 
wrongs, and triumphs. After this he resumes his ori- 
ginal name, Cade. 

Upon this theme the poet has constructed a most 
admirable drama. ‘The incidents are arranged with 
great skill, and with much apparent knowledge of 
stage technicalities—a very important item in play- 
writing. The action never flags, and therefore never 
the interest. The whole is exceedingly well ‘‘ motz- 
vert.” ‘The strength of the author, however, seems 
laid out upon the two characters of Aylmere and his 
Italian wife, Violante; and both are very effective. 
The fierce, bold, vengeful, yet noble nature of the 
hero is drawn with exceeding force and truth, and 
when we regard it as drawn for the peculiar acting of 
Mr. Forrest, we cannot help regarding it as altogether 
a masterpiece. 

It had been our design to make copious extracts, in 
vindication of our opinion of this play; but we are re- 
minded that the copyright is still Mr. Forrest’s, and 
also that, no very long while ago, we published in this 
magazine a selection of some of the most quotable 
passages. Indeed, to convey any idea of a drama by 
extract, is very nearly as difficult a task as that of the 
skolastikos in Hierocles. 

Instead of attempting it, therefore, we will conclude 
this notice by copying from the minor and less gene- 
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rally known poems of Mr. Conrad two short compo- 
sitions of high beauty. The one is a fine specimen of 
the vigor upon which we have commented—the other, 


of the pathos. 
THE PRIDE OF WORTH. 


There is a joy in worth, 

A high, mysterious, soul-pervading charm ; 

Which, never daunted, ever bright and warm, 
Mocks at the idle, shadowy ills of earth; 

Amid the gloom is bright, and tranquil in the storm. 


It asks, it needs no aid ; 
It makes the proud and lofty soul its throne : 
There, in its self-created heaven, alone, 

No fear to shake, no memory to upbraid, 
It sits a lesser God ;—life, life is all its own! 


The stoic was not wrong ; 
There is no evil to the virtuous brave ; 
Or in the battle’s rift, or on the wave, 
Worshiped or scorned, alone or mid the throng, 
He is himself—a man! not life’s, nor fortune’s slave. 


Power and wealth and fame 
Are but as weeds upon life’s troubled tide : 
Give me but these, a spirit tempest-tried, 
A brow unshrinking and a soul of flame, 
The joy of conscious worth, its courage and its pride ! 


LINES ON A BLIND BOY, 
Soliciting Charity by Playing on his Flute. 


“ Had not God, for some wise purpose, steeled 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 
And barbarism itself have pitied him.” 


*Tis vain! They heed thee not. Thy flute’s meek tone 
Thrills thine own breast alone. As streams that glide 
Over the desert rock, whose sterile frown 

Melts not beneath the soft and crystal tide, 

So passes thy sweet strain o’er hearts of stone. 





Thine outstretched hands, thy lip’s unuttered moan, 
Thine orbs upturning to the darkened sky, 

(Darkened, alas! r boy, to thee alone !) 

Are all unheeded here. They pass thee by :-— 

Away! Those tears unmarked, fall from thy sightless eye ! 


Ay, get thee gone, benighted one! Away! 
This is no place for thee. The buzzing mart 4 
Of selfish trade, the glad and garish day, 
Are not for strains like thine. There is no heart 
To echo to their soft appeal :—depart! 

Go seek the noiseless glen, where shadows réign, 

Spreading a kindred oe and there, apart 
From the cold world, breathe out thy pensive strain : 
Better to trees and rocks, than heartless man, complain ! 


I pity thee! thy life a live-long night ; 
No friend to greet thee, and no voice to cheer ; 
No hand to guide thy darkling steps aright, 
Or from thy pale face wipe th’ unbidden tear. 
pity thee! thus dark and lone and drear! 
Yet haply it is well. The world from thee 
Hath veiled its wintry frown, its withering sneer, 
Th’ oppressor’s triumph, and the mocker’s glee : 
Why, then, rejoice, poor boy—rejoice thou canst not see ! 

It will be understood that we cite these two brief 
poems chiefly to illustrate the leading traits of the 
mind of the poet, and by no means as the best of his 
compositions—many of which are of a far higher 
order of excellence. 

In person, Judge Conrad is above the medium 
height, and well formed. His eyes and hair are light— 
complexion sanguine—features regular and impres- 
sive. Our portrait conveys an excellent idea of the 
man, but although a forcible, is by no means a flatter- 


ing likeness. 





HOPELESS LOVE. 


THE trembling waves beneath the moonbeams quiver, 
Reflecting back the blue, unclouded skies ; 
The stars look down upon the still bright river, 
And smile to see themselves in paradise ; 
Sweet songs are heard to gush from joyous bosoms, 
That lightly throb beneath the greenwood tree, 
And glossy plumes float in amid the blossoms, 
And all around are happy—all but me! 


And yet I come beneath the light that trembles 
O’er these dim paths, with listless steps to roam, 
For here my bursting heart no more dissembles, 
My sad lips quiver, and the tear-drops come ; 
I come once more to list the low-voiced turtle, 
To watch the dreamy waters as they flow, 
And lay me down beneath the fragrant myrtle 
That drops its blossoms when the west winds blow. 


Oh! there is one on whose sweet face I ponder, 
One angel-being mid the beauteous band, 

Who in the evening’s hush comes out to wander 
Amid the dark-eyed daughters of the land! 

Her step is lightest, where each light foot presses, 
Her song is sweetest mid their songs of glee, 

Smiles light her lips, and rose-buds mid her tresses, 
Loop lightly up their dark redundancy. 


Youth, wealth and fame are mine—all that entrances 
The youthful heart, on’me their charms confer ; 

Sweet lips smile on me too, and melting glances 
Flash up to mine—but not a glance from her! 

Oh! I would give youth, beauty, fame and splendor, 
My all of bliss—my every hope resign, 

To wake in that young heart one feeling tender— 

To clasp that little hand and call it mine! 





In this sweet solitude the sunny weather 
Hath called to life light shapes and fairy elves, 
The rose-buds lay their crimson lips together, 
And the green leaves are whispering to themselves, 
The clear, faint starlight on the blue wave flushes, 
And, filled with odors sweet, the south wind blows, 
The purple clusters load the lilac-bushes, 
And fragrant blossoms fringe the apple-boughs. 


Yet I am sick with love and melancholy, 
My locks are heavy with the dropping dew, 
Low murmurs haunt me—murmurs soft and holy, 
oh, my lips keep murmtring, murmuring too! 
I it beauty of these calm, sweet bowers, 
birds’ wild music, and the fountain’s fall ; 
Oh! I am sick in this lone land of flowers, 
My soul is weary—weary of them all! 


Yet had I that sweet face on which I ponder 
To bloom for me within this Eden-home, 
That lip to sweetly murmur when I wander, 
That cheek to softly dimple when I come, 
How sweet would glide my days in these lone bowers, 
Far from the world and all its heartless throngs, 
Her fairy feet should only tread on flowers, 
I’d make her home melodious with my songs. 


Ah me! such blissful hopes once filled my bosom, 
And dreams of fame could then my heart enthrall, 
And joy and bliss around me seemed to blossom, 
But all these blissful hopes are blighted—all! 
No smiling angel decks these Eden-bowers, 
No springing footstep echoes mine in glee,— 
Oh I am weary in this world of flowers! 
I sigh—I sigh amid them all—ah me! AMELIA. 


“CHANGE OF SCENE.’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘Your case is by no means singular, Mr. Clayton, 
though, I admit, the malady is not very common t 
persons so young as yourself. You say you ie 
twenty-three ?” 

‘* But a few months wanting of it.” 

‘*T have but one prescription for you, sir, and that 
is change of scene.” 

‘* Why, doctor, it is change of scene that will be 
the death of me. I left college at nineteen, graduated, 
and since then have been changing scene as often as 
a shifter ina theatre. I have been at every place of 
resort in the country, from the extreme north to the 
extreme south; at as many as four or five watering 
places in one season.” 

** And what did you do there ?” 

*< 'W hat other people did at such places, of course. I 
ate and drank, and walked, and danced, and played 
billiards, and all that. Then, during the winters, I 
have made trips to the different cities.” 

** And in them what did you do?” 

** Pshaw, doctor, no quizzing!—what other young 
men in my position usually do; I saw all the lions, 
and was introduced to all the reigning belles; re- 
ceived and accepted invitations, and so forth.” 

‘Tt appears to me that such a course does not 
differ materially from what you pursue at home.” 

‘* Why, on consideration, I believe not materially, 
as you say. One street is pretty much like some 
other streets, one theatre like another theatre; one 
fashionable dinner or soiree like the rest; and, as to 
the ladies, I have found pretty much of a family like- 
ness amongst them all—the same style of dress, man- 
ners, and accomplishments ; some more or less one 
thing, some another. For the past winter, I a up 
my mind to stay at home, and to confess t th, 
doctor, as you always seemed to pay very little atten- 
tion to my complaints, I consulted one of your profes- 
sional brethren about my headaches and lassitude. 
His advice was that I should try all sorts of gymnastic 
exercises, but one soon tires of such things. It seems 
to me a very brute kind of life, that of living merely 
for the preservation of health.” 

** Did you ever vary your pursuits by study ?” 

** Not perseveringly enough to make it a habit. I 
did commence reading law a year or two ago at my 
father’s suggestion, but only got through a few 
volumes of Blackstone. I am no bookworm, and I 
must have some incentive to study with profit. At 
college I had that of taking an honor; here I have 
none. I am beyond the necessity of following a pro- 
fession, and I have abundance of scholarship to pass 
creditably in society. I wish, doctor, you would de- 
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cide that a trip to Europe is indispensable to me, and 
persuade my father of it.” 

**T cannot do that, Mr. Clayton; under present cir- 
cumstances a trip to Europe would be of no benefit to 
you whatever. But change of scene is necessary, 
notwithstanding. I shall probably, however, see your 
father and give him my opinion of your case. If he 
decide to send you thither, I will accommodate you so 
far as to offer no objection.” 

Doctor L. smiled somewhat sarcastically as the 
slight though elegant figure of the young exnzyé dis- 
appeared from his office. ‘‘ And this is the conse- 
quence of being the son and heir of a rich man,” 
thought he ; ‘‘thank Heaven I was not one !—it is un- 
accountable to me how a man like Judge Clayton, an 
active, energetic, enterprising man, with abundance 
of shrewdness, and with so much industry as to dis- 
charge the duties of a responsible office, notwithstand- 
ing his ample fortune ; that such a man should be so 
blind as to risk the destruction of his only child by his 
prodigality of indulgence. He has some reason for 
his fondness though; the young fellow has many 
good points, too many to be thrown away, if it can be 
helped. He is modest, quite free from any profligate 
habits and inclinations, which is remarkable, consider- 
ing his associations, and he by no means lacks ability. 
I shall certainly call on the judge about it; he is an 
old friend, and I cannot conscientiously remain silent 
when I see his son so nearly ruined by mere idleness.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A few days after his consultation with the doctor, 
young Clayton entered his father’s library. The 
judge was busied in looking over bundles of papers, 
and, laying aside a few sheets which he had unfolded, 
he said, ‘I wish, Harry, you would sit down and 
copy these articles for me.” 

“* Certainly, sir, if you can wait awhile. Just 
now I feel somewhat indisposed; with a slight head- 
ache,” he added, fearing the expression was too am- 
biguous. 

‘It grieves me to see that your indispositions have 
become so frequent of late, Harry,” remarked the old 
gentleman gravely; ‘‘and Iam still more grieved to 
say that it is at a time when uninterrupted health is 
more necessary to you than it has ever been in your 
life.” 

“‘ Why so, sir?” asked thé young man, looking sur- 
prised. 

Judge Clayton hesitated before he answered the 
question, and then, lovking gravely into the youth’s 
face, he returned, ‘‘ You consider yourself, Harry, the 
son of a man of wealth ?” 
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‘“ Certainly, father,” Harry replied, and, as the 
judge preserved his grave and expressive silence, he 
proceeded: ‘‘I hope, I trust, my dear sir, that the 
difficulties and disturbances of the times, which have 
brought misfortune to so many, have not, in any mea- 


’ sure, been disastrous to you ?” 


‘Tf you hope that for my sake, Harry, I thank you; 
if for your own, 1 pity you. Imagine the worst, and 
endeavor to reconcile yourself to the necessity of rely- 
ing upon your own exertions for support in the time 
to come.” 

The judge evidently expected an outbreak of feel- 
ing on the part of the young man, but was mistaken. 
He replied calmly, after a moment’s reflection, “Is it 
indeed so serious?—believe me, sir, it is for your 
sake that I am chiefly concerned. If you can retain 
suflicient to secure the comforts to which you have 
been accustomed, I shall hold the labor required for 
my own maintenance light work, indeed, and shall 
engage in it much more cheerfully than you can be- 
lieve.” 

“You are a fine fellow, after all, Harry,” said the 
old gentleman, shaking his son’s hand with a bright- 
ening countenance; ‘‘ you have taken a load from my 
mind already ; don’t ask any particulars just now, but 
reflect upon my communication till to-morrow.” 

‘« “Change of scene’ enough, even to satisfy the doc- 
tor,” was the thought of Harry; “I shall get at his 
prescription without any effort of my own.” He re- 
tired to his own room to cogitate upon his new posi- 
tion, and a much sounder sleep that night was the 
effect of the excitement, than he had usually enjoyed 
after an opera, or an oyster-supper. 

He left his bed the next morning much before his 
common hour, and repaired to talk with his father, 
who was habitually an early riser. ‘ Astir already, 
Harry ?—I am glad to see it, said the judge; you 
have, no doubt, deliberated upon our conversation of 
last night ?” 

‘*T have, sir, seriously !” 

‘* And the result ?” 

‘Ts a self-conviction of how sadly I have neglected 
and misused the advantages which your kindness has 
always held out to me. I must now submit to the 
penalty; andI feel all the anxiety of having nothing 
definite to rely upon, now that your allowance will be 
unavoidably withdrawn. Apart from this considera- 
tion I have nothing to depress me, for I am satisfied 
that useful employment will be beneficial to me, both 
in body and mind. I have concluded to resume, or 
rather to commence the study of law, if it meet your 
approbation.” 

“Tt does, decidedly; it is the course I should have 
pointed out toyou. But one point must first be settled. 
It will take you at least two years before you will be 
prepared for practice, and perhaps much longer be- 
fore you get any. How are you to live all this time? 
You remember how anxious I was when you left 
college that you should read under my direction ; I 
should still be happy to be your preceptor, though 
you must first know exactly how you will be situated. 
My peculiar circumstances require me to give up this 
house and to go to lodgings, and, if I take you with 
21* 





me, they will have to be what you will consider very 
humble ones. Such as they may be, you will be wel- 
come to share them with me; I am willing to submit 
to much privation for your sake.”’ 

** But you shall not, my dear sir, if I can help it. 
What a reproach would it be to me to be regarded as an 
idle, helpless young fellow, depending for subsistence 
upon the slender means which, without such a bur- 
then, would be a comfortable provision for his fa- 
ther! I could not think of it, though, as yet, I con- 
fess I cannot clearly see any means which will enable 
me to avoid it. Can you counsel me?” 

‘Thank you, thank you, my dear boy, for your 
considerateness. I know of but one resource likely 
to be available to you, and that is, taking a school in 
the country, while you pursue your own studies. A 
large number of the most distinguished lawyers in the 
country have prepared themselves for their profession 
in that way. I really think you would make a capi- 
tal schoolmaster. You have an excellent temper, 
and your acquirements, owing to your ambition at 
college, would render you quite competent to conduct 
a school of the better class. But, if you cannot ob- 
tain that, an humbler one would, at least, afford you 
enough to pay your boarding. As to your wardrobe, 
I will myself occasionally furnish you with a suit of 
clothes. I shall be able to do it, and will with 
pleasure.” 

*« The very plan for me, sir; that is, if I can obtain 
both the school and instruction for myself in the same 
place. But where would I be likely to find such a 
one ? for that I must depend upon your assistance, for, 
to my shame I now confess it, I always, in traveling, 
proceeded as if with my eyes shut, observing nothing 
and making no acquaintances that could be of any 
service to me.” 

*‘Luckily, my course has been different, and I think 
I can make a favorable arrangement for you. In the 
mean time, feel yourself perfectly easy where you 
are, as your associates have none of them any reason 
to suspect a change in my affairs.” 

At the expiration of a fortnight, Judge Clayton 
called Harry into his library. ‘‘ My inquiries have 
been successful,” said he, laying his hand upon an 
open letter, though without presenting it; “I have 
just received this from one of my most chosen friends, 
an old college chum, of whom you have heard me 
speak—Wallace Malcolm. I wrote to him about our 
peculiar situation, and, in reply, he kindly offers to 
aid us in our projects. He will superintend your 
reading quite as well as I could do it myself. He is 
one of the ablest lawyers in the whole range of my 
knowledge, notwithstanding he has always declined 
attaching himself toa city bar. He says he has no 
doubt he can immediately find you a school, and as he 
is a man of influence he will hardly fail. The vil- 
lage of A., in which he resides, is a delightful little 
place—quiet, healthful and beautifully located, with a 
circle of select society, and no inducement to dissi- 


pation nor expense ; in short, exactly what will suit a 


young man in your circumstances. Mr. Malcom urges 
me to send you on immediately, and I see no reason 
for my delay.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

The close of another week saw our hero deposited 
_ ata snug inn of the little county town. The day of 
his arrival was Saturday, and he was anxious to go 
immediately in quest of his father’s friend, but, in 
making inquiries as to his residence, he ascertained 
that Mr. Malcom was absent, attending a neighbor- 
ing court, and so he had to restrain his impatience till 
Monday. 

The next morning the village population went to 
church, and Harry went too. He had always been 
accustomed to going to church once every Sabbath— 
a habit enforced by his father, but though it was 
ostensibly to hear the renowned D.D.s of a city’s 
sanctuaries, he could not have recollected that he ever 
listened to a sermon throughout. To-day he heard 
every word. The preacher was a young man, of 
searcely more than his own years, and while, after 
a recognizance of this fact, his attention was com- 
manded by a strain of chaste and impressive elo- 
quence, he was assailed irresistibly with a humiliat- 
ing sense of his own mental inferiority. The theme, 
too, was one suited to his present frame of mind—the 
uses and misapplication of the ‘gifts of Providence, 
time, wealth and talents, and in carrying away with 
him a more vivid perception of the higher objects for 
which they were bestowed than the mere gratifica- 
tion of the senses and even the intellect, Harry was 
already benefitted by his ‘‘ change of scene.” 

The crowd principally passed from the church door 
to the main street of the village, but Clayton, in 
traversing it on his way from his lodgings, had oc- 
casionally caught a glimpse of a more rural and in- 
viting road, and toward it he now turned. The day 
was a glowing, balmy one in the prime of May, and 
he strolled leisurely along, pausing sometimes to look 
into the flourishing gardens on each side of him, 
which were fragrant with lilacs and the latest bloom 
of the apple trees, and were already beginning to flaunt 
in tulips, peonies and irises. Occasionally he had 
heard the patting of a light foot close behind him, and at 
length helooked back. A faultlessly smooth, white dress 
and a tasteful new bonnet met his glance. He walked 
so slowly that any industrious pedestrian would have 
been excusable in attempting-to pass him, and their fair 
wearer did so. He now caught a view of a face 
redolent with the utmost sweetness, freshness, and 
brightness of seventeen, and after he had had full op- 
portunity to remark the elasticity of her figure, which 
was small, but firmer and more rounded than is usual 
to girlhood, and to admire the graceful carriage of her 
head and shoulders, the thought struck him, “ the 
lady must think me a lazy lounger to allow her to out- 
strip me.” Accordingly, he crossed the narrow lane, 
and was soon pacing step for step with her on the op- 
posite side. Then, in the expressive phraseology of 
the western minstrel, “he looked at her, and she 
looked at him,” and then both looked straight before 
them. To any one troubled at the same time with 
curiosity and mawvaise honte, such a walk is pecu- 
liarly trying, and, much to his own surprise, Harry 
felt both. Not so the lady. She stepped along as 
composedly as a fashionable belle, daily accustomed 





to the gaze of hundreds, and when, before they parted 
at the door of his inn, he essayed another encounter 
of the eyes, she received it with the benevolent se- 
renity of an amiable matron of forty. There was no 
one at hand of whom he could have asked the natural 
questions concerning her, and, even if there had been, 
it is likely that the rules of aristocratic stoicism would 
have prevented his taking advantage of it; so he 
trusted to time to satisfy him. 

The next day, at what he supposed was a season- 
able hour for country visiting, Harry set out to call 
on Mr. Malcolm, whose residence was at one end of 
the village. He had never before seen so small a 
* cottage of gentility.” Overhung by trees, and half 
buried in blossoming shrubbery, it might have re- 
minded him of a bird’s nest, a beehive, a flower 
basket, something pretty and picturesque, to which 
nothing but pleasant associations could have been at- 
tached. He learned that Mr. Malcolm had returned, 
and was shown into a library of confined limits, but 
surrounded on all sides, from the floor to the ceiling, 
by a solid wall of books. Its proprietor sat at a table 
covered with green baize, and, while receiving the 
letter of introduction, he regarded the young stranger 
from beneath a pair of broad, heavy eyebrows, with 
a look of the most formidable keenness. He was a tall, 
spare man, advanced in life, and of, what Harry pro- 
nounced to himself, ‘‘a decidedly General Jackson 
air and aspect.” After glancing over the letter, he 
remarked, ‘“‘I am glad, Mr. Clayton, to welcome you 
so soon. Your promptness in complying with my 
proposition is an evidence to me that you do not 
shrink from the new course which has been marked 
out for you. The life of study and labor before you is 
very different from that you have hitherto experienced, 
but I hope you will have the wisdom to avail yourself 
of its advantages, and the manliness to submit cheer- 
fully to its privations. I expected to obtain for you 
the situation of assistant in our academy, but I found 
the principal unwilling to entrust the office to one un- 
practiced in its duties. I, therefore, was forced to ac- 
cept for you that of a teacher in one of the public 
schools. It is certainly an humbler vocation, but I 
hope you will not object to it.” 

‘* By no means, sir; that is, if the salary will be 
sufficient for my expenses in your village.” 

*‘Amply sufficient, for your necessary expenses 
here will be extremely moderate. As to your studies 
with me, you will, no doubt, wish to commence them 
as soon as you are settled at your new occupation. 
You will then find me at your service. In the mean 
time, I shall arrange your order of reading.” 

A few inquiries on the part of Mr. Malcolm, and 
our hero arose to take leave, but when he had reached 
the entrance door, his attention was arrested by a 
snatch of the most bird-like music he had ever heard 
from a human voice. Glancing toward an open wit- 
dow, through which it seemed to proceed, he beheld 
the fair partner of his yesterday’s walk; on a latticed 
veranda, and under what circumstances, think you, 
gentle reader ?—daintily attired, and attitudinizing 
for a tableau, in elegant idleness, or at some classi- 
cal oceupation, as she should have been for the 
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embellishment of our story, and for the captivation of 
her refined observer? no, indeed! She was dressed 
in a simple wrapper of light chintz, and a little black 
silk apron, and employed in arranging the dinner- 
table; smoothing its snow-white cloth, and disposing 
its shining plates, knives and spoons with the most 
housewifely precision. Harry had stopped short in 
the middle of a sentence, and could not recollect how 
he had intended to finish it, when he caught the pierc- 
ing glance of Mr. Malcolm fixed upon his face. 

‘‘ Excuse my forgetfulness, Mr. Clayton,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘‘I should have invited you to dine 
with me; I shall be happy if you will stay.” 

Harry declined confusedly, and made a precipitate 
retreat. ‘‘ Has Mr. Malcolm any family?” he asked 
of his landlady, on returning to his lodgings. 

‘¢ None but a daughter—have you not heard of her? 
Amy Malcolm, the belle of the whole country.” 

Homely as it was, she had left a very charming 
picture in his memory, with her buoyant movements, 
and with the sunshine, broken here and there by the 
curtains of vines which surrounded her, glancing 
down upon the smooth bands of her dark hair, and her 
complexion rendered dazzlingly pure and brilliant by 
the summer air and her gentle exercise. 

After a few weeks’ trial of his new scheme of life, 
Harry wrote to his father, minutely and gaily report- 
ing his progress. He described himself as devoting 
the calm hours of early morning to the studies ar- 
ranged for him by Mr. Malcolm, and then as he sat 
daily in the common school of the village, mending 
pens, criticizing blotted copy-books, fingering greasy 
slates, and thumbing dog-eared primmers. ‘‘ The 
evenings,” he added, ‘‘I give up to social engage- 
ments, though much of the intercourse, to which I 
have been admitted, I cannot yet style recreation. 
You will, perhaps, not be surprised to know, though I 
was, that in this remote district there is really a cir- 
cle, not only refined, but of high mental cultivation— 
people who, secluded from the excitement and frivoli- 
ties of a city life, have devoted their retirement to 
diversified attainment, to whom the jargon of a city 
idler is an unknown tongue, and among whom I sel- 
dom present myself without a twinge of shame or re- 
gret for my own wasted opportunities. Yet I do not 
despair of yet reaching their level.” 

Concerning his farther pursuits, we shall steal a few 
passages from his diary. 

‘*‘ Monday.—Finished the day in the enjoyment of 
listening to — —’s voice and guitar.” (Which two 
blanks, par parenthése, meant Amy Malcolm.) ‘‘ Her 
music is wonderful in its expression and melody, and, 
considering her very slight advantages of instruction, 
must be the result of real genius for the art. And 
how graceful she looks at her different instruments !— 
but then she is graceful at every thing.” 

‘““Tuesday.—My learned preceptor has his weak 
points, notwithstanding his stateliness. ‘This morning 
found him indulging in a fit of irritability, and wreaking 
a scolding on his fair daughter—the old sinner !—and 
how sweetly she softened his evil mood !—mixed him 
a glass of lemonade, brushed his hair, and showed 
him another pair of those interminable stockings she 


has been knitting for him. I should have no objec- 
P tions to being coaxed out of an ill-humor in that way 
myself.” 

** Wednesday.—In discussing some point in mathe- 
matics with Mr. M., could not recall what I once 
knew, and would have made a mortifying blunder, 
had not A. helped me out. She is not called accom- 
plished, perhaps, because she knows nothing of the 
routine of the boarding-schools, but every day she 
surprises me with some new evidence of a thorough 
education. Her father has been her instructor, and 
he has a supreme contempt for any thing superficial. 
The result is a thinking woman, with perfect sim- 
plicity and modesty of character.” 

* Thursday.—It is surprising that our young ladies 
do not more generally practice gardening as an ex- 
ercise healthful, graceful, and peculiarly suited to 
their wants. — — has an enthusiasm for it. Spent 
half an hour in assisting her to tie up vines and reset 
shrubbery, and became very much interested in the 
employment.” 

‘** Friday.—A little sore throat still, and had to beg 
a piece of flannel. Got a nice soft, white strip from 
— —, which, I dare say, will soon cure me.” 

“ Saturday.—Felt inclined to wish, with some of 
the school children, that it was always Saturday— 
question if any of the boys enjoyed their weekly holi- 
day as much as did their master. In the afternoon, 
joined a party on a pic-nic excursion. As usual, — 
— was ‘the star of the goodly companie.’ She 
seems to have fascinated the whole community, old 
as well as young, and no wonder !—where else can 
be found, in an equal degree, manners so gay and 
gentle, and frank and kind?—how securely she pre- 
serves the admiration and esteem of all the young 
fellows around her, and that without coquetry or de- 
sign!—danced with her twice, notwithstanding the 
competition, and how she does dance! Terpsichore 
might well be jealous.” 

‘*‘ Sunday.—Heard, as usual, an admirable sermon. 
By-the-by, that young clergyman is exceedingly win- 
ning in his manners, as well as commanding through 
his intellectual gifts. Should like to know what he 
had to say to — —, when he hurried to shake hands 
with her in the aisle, and to talk with so impressive a 
countenance. No doubt, though, it was about the 
Sunday-School, to which she is so very devoted. 
Asked her, but she only smiled and would not 
tell. Walked home with her, by the round about 
way, and reminded her of our first encounter on the 
same road. Presumed she must have thought I be- 
haved very awkwardly, and she did not contradict 
me. Shall I ever excel in my profession as that fine- 
looking young man does in the pulpit? I fear not.” 

Such entries had found their way into our hero’s 
diary for three or four months, when, one day, on his 
presenting himself in Mr. Malcolm’s library for a 
book, the old gentleman remarked, with a keen glance 
of his quick gray eyes, which always imported more 
than his words, ‘Iam afraid you are becoming too 
much of a ladies’ man, Mr. Clayton, to continue a 
very close student.” 

‘You are mistaken, sir,” replied Harry, coloring ; 
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‘“‘T spend no time with any lady, except Miss Mal- 
colm.” 

‘*¢ And why do you spend so much with her ?—I am 
interested to know:” 

‘¢ Because, sir,” returned Harry, divining that an 
evasion would be a desperate expedient; ‘‘ because I 
love her.” 

‘“Humph! your candor with me is commendable, but 
I hope you have not been equally explicit toward 
Amy?” 

“JT have not, sir,’? answered Harry, proudly; ‘I 
am not now able to offer my hand, with honor, to any 
lady, and, until I shall be so, no one shall hear from 
me such an avowal.” 

“‘ That ’s right, that’s right,” returned Mr. Malcolm, 
cordially ; ‘‘I did not suspect you of any want of proper 
spirit on that subject, but feared that the impatience 
natural to youth might have got the start of your better 
judgment. I observed your increasing attachment to 
her society, and thought it my duty to speak to you about 
it, not on her account but your own; for, as a faithful 
friend to you, I could not passively see you running 
yourself into a silly love scrape. How silly it would 
be to make her your object, you may judge, when 
you know that, from the sentiments which have been 
instilled into her, she would never think of receiving 
the addresses of any man who has not attained a more 
than common elevation of mental and moral charac- 
ter, and who has not, besides, a prospect of distinc- 
tion in his profession, whatever that may be. You 


are just beginning the ascent, and, before you achieve 
it, your predilection for her may be supplanted by a 
succession of others. But whether in that I prove 
correct or not, you will then, at least, thank me for 


having spoken so plainly to you. Now, that you are 
on your guard, we will let the subject drop between 
us. The liberty of my house is still yours as hereto- 
fore, and I shall feel perfect confidence of your acting 
with a manly prudence.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The term of the student’s probation had expired, 
and, in the intellectual looking lawyer who emerged 
from the court-house, after the triumphant termina- 
tion of his first cause, it would have been difficult to 
recognize the languid, listless, young exquisite, whom 
we introduced previous to his being thrown upon his 
own resources. Harry Clayton was the centre of ob- 
servation that day. He had much improved in ap- 
pearance. His form, through regular habits and 
vigorus exercise, had expanded to full and masculine 
proportions, and his face, not, indeed, “‘ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” but elevated in its ex- 
pression by the healthful action of an expanded mind, 
seemed to be formed of nobler lineaments. 

His case was an important one, involving a beauti- 
ful and valuable estate, which lay a short distance 
from the village, and the possession of which de- 
pended upon a contested will. It had been placed in 
his hands by Mr. Malcolm, as agent of the deceased 
owner, in full security of his success, and his speech 
was pronounced one of the ablest remembered at a 





bar, where, before then, master spirits had striven. 
The veterans of the profession gathered around him, 
offering congratulations on the impression he had 
made, and even his opponents accorded him honor for 
the signal talent and courtesy with which he had ac- 
complished their defeat. Before reaching his room, 
he had received proffers of business to an extent sel- 
dom accumulated in the first year. But all this suc- 
cess, inspiriting as it was, fell short of imparting the 
pleasure he received from the grasp of the hand and 
the gratified smile of his old preceptor. 

‘You may now safely give up your school, and 
hang out a sign, my dear fellow,” said he. 

There was so much kindly interest in his manner, 
that Harry was encouraged to ask, which, however, 
he did with some trepidation,” ‘‘ And when may I 
think of Amy ?” 

‘‘ Your father’s sentiments must decide that,” re- 
plied Mr. Malcolm, with his accustomed gravity. 

‘*T design writing to him immediately—he will be 
anxious to know how my debut passed off.” 

“¢ Then do not forget to tell him how proud I am of 
my pupil, and that he has equal reason to rejoice in 
his son.” 

For fear, however, that it should be forgotten, Mr. 
Malcolm made it the subject of a letter to Judge Clay- 
ton, from himself. 

The estate to which we have alluded, as the object 
of our hero’s first legal effort, and which bore the 
name of Leaston, was, as we have said, but a short 
distance—half a mile or so—from A. It was an ex- 
tensive and rich domain of field and wood, adorned 
by a mansion of such elegance of design and solidity 
of construction, as is rarely seen among the ever- 
changing structures of our change-loving country. It 
had been erected several years before by an English 
gentleman of taste and fortune, who had been allured 
by the beauty of the scenery to establish himself as a 
resident of the neighborhood. But soon tiring of agri- 
cultural amusements and natural panoramas, which 
he could only enjoy at the expense of the domestic 
luxuries to which he had been accustomed, he had 
abandoned them, for a time indefinite, and died with- 
out having returned. Now that the ownership was 
decided, the whole property was to be offered for 
sale, for the benefit of its several heirs; and as its 
beautiful groves and shrubberies had been a favorite 
resort to the young people of the town, ever since the 
house was vacated, much interest was felt as to the 
hands into which it would fall; the more so that its 
estimated value placed it, in a great measure, beyond 
the competition of provincial fortune. 

Mr. Malcolm, as superintendent of the estate, had 
granted to a poor, sickly widow, a protégé of his 
daughter, the occupancy of a small edifice, which had 
been intended for a porter’s lodge. Thither, one 
evening, when her father was absent at a neighboring 
village, in company with young Clayton, Amy had 
walked alone, on one of her regular visits of kindness. 
She found the object of her care in great concern 
about the proposed sale. 

‘‘ What will become of me then, Miss Amy?” she 
said; ‘they ’ll have to be great grandees that can 
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afford to buy and live in the big house, and such as 
them wouldn’t like to have a poor woman, half the 
time so lame with the rheumatiz ‘that she cant ’tend 
to the gate,’ limping about their nice little fancy build- 
ing here. How I do wish that some fine, rich gentle- 
man, that would just happen to suit you, would come 
along and buy it, and bring you into it!—don’t you, 
Miss Amy?” 

‘‘T should be very willing to come out to Leaston,” 
returned Amy, smiling; “‘ but there is no probability 
of any fine, rich gentleman suiting me.” 

“Well, it’s a great pity that some that would suit 
you don’t happen to be rich enough,” responded the 
widow; and while Amy was unconsciously blushing 
at this simple remark, a handsome old gentleman, 
with gold spectacles and a very thick walking stick, 
stepped up to the door. 

“T wish to go through the gate, to take a look at 
the mansion house, my good woman,’ said he; “is 
there any one who can attend me?” 

The widow was greatly flustered. ‘ Johnny had 
gone to town for salt and molasses, and little Sally 
had gone into the woods after the cow, and she, her- 
self, was so lame that she could not budge a foot. 
Could n’t the gentleman please to wait awhile ?” 

But the gentleman thought the afternoon too far ad- 
vanced for delay, and asked if he could not have the 
keys, and be allowed to go over the premises alone. 

This, however, was contrary to orders, and Amy 
came forward and offered her services. 

The old gentleman, whose address was marked by 
much cheerfulness and urbanity, entered readily into 
conversation with his fair guide, occasionally casting 
a glance of admiration at her light figure as she trip- 
ped along at his side. ‘‘I came into your village a 
few hours ago,” said he, ‘‘ and not finding the friend, 
whom it was my business to visit, at home, I con- 
cluded to walk hither, as an agreeable way of passing 
the time. It is a good many years since I saw this 
structure, but I have always remembered it as one of 
the finest specimens of domestic architecture to be 
seen on this side of the Atlantic. We have here, 
generally, too littke money, and to little time fora 
proper study of the subject to excel in tasteful and 
commodious habitations. Have there been any ap- 
plicants yet for the purchase of this property, can you 
tell me?” 

“T think not, sir. My father, however, can give 
you any information you desire concerning it; he is 
the agent of the owners,” replied Amy. 

“Ah! are you the daughter of Wallace Malcolm?” 
he asked. 

“Tam, sir. Are you acquainted with my father?” 

The old gentleman fixed his eyes for some moments 
upon her lovely and genial countenance, without an- 
Swering, and, observing the color to deepen in her 
cheeks at his gaze, he returned, as if well pleased 
with his scrutiny, ‘‘I beg pardon, my dear young 
lady, I had not taken a good look at you before; I 
have known Mr. Malcolm for many years. I in- 
quired for him in the village, and understood that he 
Was not at home. At what time shall I be able to see 
him 2”) 





*“‘ This evening, sir. I shall expect his return in an 
hour or two. He was called away by business re- 
lating to this property—he and a gentleman who 
managed a recent suit for him, concerning its pro- 
prietorship.” 

*T have heard of it. Clayton is the name of the 
young man you refer to, is it not?—Harry Clayton— 
I knew him before he came into the country—an idle, 
helpless, money-spending youngster. The case must 
have been a very clear one, or the lawyers on the op- 
posite side very great ninnies, if he could have it de- 
cided in his favor.” 

“TJ beg pardon, sir,” said Amy, warmly, “ his 
opponents were men of acknowledged ability; and 
if the character of Mr. Clayton was, in the city, such 
as you represent it, an entire transformation must 
have taken place on his coming amongst us. My fa- 
ther, whose student he was, is not very tolerant of such 
traits as you have attributed to him, and not easily de- 
ceived with regard to them, and he has the highest 
opinion of Mr. Clayton’s talents, intelligence and in- 
dustry.” 

“Indeed! His father would, no doubt, be glad to 
be satisfied of that. He used to fear, and with good 
reason, that his son would turn out to be very little 
credit to him.” 

‘* Perhaps his father was to blame for it,” observed 
Amy. 

‘Perhaps he was,” returned the old gentleman, 
glancing around the walls of the spacious library, and 
catching a cobweb on his cane. 

‘“‘ There is a very beautiful view from here,” said 
Amy, passing into an alcove, and opening a large 
casement, which afforded egress to the grounds. 

‘Yes, indeed, it is altogether charming, and this 
little nook is quite the cosiest part of the whole edi- 
fice,”’ answered the stranger ; ‘‘ now, if I were a resi- 
dent here, this should be my especial lounging place. 
I would have the deepest of chairs, and the softest of 
footstools brought into it; a book-stand placed just 
there, to form a partial barrier between me and the 
main room; a picture, so good that I would not tire of 
it through a whole season, should hang on either wall, 
and some choice flowers should be arranged outside 
on this little portier; and then I could take my seat, 
and look at the sun setting behind your village steeple 
in perfect luxury. It would be the very place for an 
old fellow like myself, would n’t it ?” 

** But a few days since, I heard it coveted by a 
young gentleman for his father,” said Amy, smiling. 

‘¢ He must have been a very unsophisticated young 
gentleman,” remarked the stranger; ‘ the fashion of 
acknowledging fathers seems to be considered obsolete 
among young men, generally, now-a-day.” Amy for- 
bore to reply that the one alluded to was Harry 
Clayton. 

The visiter now being satisfied with his tour over 
the premises, Amy returned the keys to the lodge, and 
repaired homeward, attended by her new acquaint- 
ance, who had proposed accompanying her. He ac- 
cepted, without hesitancy, her invitation to enter the 
house and wait for her father; and, conversing with 
increasing cordiality, he seated himself at the door 
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of the little parlor, which opened upon a vine-covered 
porch. 

In less than an hour, Mr. Malcolm drove up to 
the farther side of the house, unperceived, and, ad- 
vancing toward the front, stopped, with some sur- 
prise, to witness a scene which seemed to afford 
abundance of entertainment to its several actors. Amy 
was within at her piano, playing, coz amore, a lively 
air, while a number of children, who had been at- 
tracted into the yard by her music, nothing unusual, 
indeed, were attempting the evolutions of a country 
dance on one of the grass-plots. The old gentleman 
was directing their movements with his cane, from 
the porch, and calling the figures with great spirit. 
‘* Down the middle, Curly-head and Pigeon-toes— 
now right and left with Poppy-cheeks and Chatter- 
box,” all of which, and similar appellations, the 
children enjoyed amazingly. 

Mr. Malcolm beckoned to Harry, who had remained 
behind to unpack some books from the buggy, anda 
single glance sufficed for him. He hastened forward, 
much to the astonishment of Amy, with extended 
hands, and a joyful exclamation of “Is it possible— 
my father!” The old gentleman was no other than 
Judge Clayton. 

They spent the evening together, the old friends 
and their children. Whilst Amy presided at the little 
tea-table with her own womanly grace, and sung to 
her guitar with her own inimitable sweetness, the 
judge watched her so intently, yet so fondly, that 
Harry felt his cause to be in perfect safety from him. 


Then while the old gentlemen were employed in 
reminiscences of their college days, the young people 
sat in the moonlight on the little porch, talking less, 


and in lower tones than was their wont. MHarry’s 
long kept secret was ‘‘told in his eyes,”’ and Amy 
feared to raise hers to his face, in her new conscious- 
ness of the relation which had been growing between 
them. 

At length Judge Clayton arose to withdraw, and 
Harry offered him his arm at the gate. He accepted 
it long enough to whisper, ‘‘I can get along very well 
without you. Go back, go back, my dear boy, and 
pop the question before you let me see you again. 
She is a little darling—exactly what I want for a 
daughter ; I have come all this journey to satisfy my- 
self as to your choice. There is her white dress still 
at the door—make some excuse to go back—yes I 
have forgotten my stick, go back and get it.” 

‘*< And supposing she refuse me ?” said Harry. 

‘No danger, no danger—I’ve been watching you 
both.” 

Harry did go back, and imagine the result, dear 
reader, to be all that he wished. 


CHAPTER V. 


The wedding took place in the following autumn, 
and Judge Clayton insisted upon a visit to himself as 
their bridal trip. He received them at a pleasant 
boarding-house, where he had made preparations for 
their entertainment. The morning after their arrival, 
he presented to his son a well filled pocket-book, the 


contents of which, he remarked, he had been saving 
for the occasion. Harry thanked him in terms com- 
mensurate with the sacrifices through which, he pre- 
sumed, the kindness was rendered, and observed, that, 
as Mr. Malcolm had offered him a home in the cot- 
tage, he would make use of part of the gift to add 
some modern embellishments to its interior. 

“Stop, stop,” said the judge, as Harry was hasten- 
ing away; ‘‘ before you go to make your purchases, [ 
wish you to look over this paper,’’ and he unfolded a 
professional looking document. It was a title, signed 
by Henry Clayton, senior, securing to Henry Clayton, 
junior, the possession of the Leaston estate, with the 
sole reservation of ‘‘the western alcove of the library.” 

He dropped the paper in amazement. ‘TI cannot 
understand this, my dear sir,” said he. 

** Can you not ?” said the old gentleman, ‘then I’’l| 
let you into the mystery. It was all a sham about my 
loss of fortune—I deceived you to make a man of you. 
You were going to ruin so fast that I saw if I did not 
separate you at once from your idle companions, and 
furnish you with some employment for your mind, 
your existence would become a burthen to yourself, 
and your character a reproach to me. You under- 
stand now ?” 

**T do, my dear sir, and thank you!—but this 
paper?” 

‘Well, when I saw you, I was so well satisfied 
with the result of my experiment, that I purchased the 
property which you and Amy seemed to admire so 
highly, and I now offer it as a token of my affection 
for both.” 

‘* My dear father !” 

‘I did intend adding a clause, making the posses- 
sion conditional on your persevering in a life of use- 
fulness, but I have the confidence in you to believe 
that you will proceed to perfect the course which you 
have so commendably entered upon.” 

*T trust I shall merit your confidence, that I shall 
pursue from principle what I commenced through ap- 
parent necessity. But did Mr. Malcolm know of 
your plan?” 

‘Certainly. I told him all before I consigned you 
to his tutelage.” 

** And Amy ?” 

‘Not a word; her father is too much the man of 
honor to betray what was entrusted to himself alone.” 

** Then, I must go and tell her.” 

** Do so, and you must call on Dr. L., who, I con- 
fess, first suggested the propriety of the measure I 
adopted ; for, in my blind partiality, I should no doubt, 
otherwise, have gone on still longer in my system of 
unwarrantable indulgence.” 

‘IT remember pow. I bored him with my com- 
plaints, and he strenuously insisted upon ‘ change of 
scene.’ Asthe doctor is a nice casuist, I must ask 
him how he could reconcile so flagrant a deception 
with the laws of morality.” 

‘“‘He will tell you that ‘desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies ;’ that your case was beyond the 
reach of common means, and, as your question might 
apply to myself also, my answer is, that of two evils 
I chose the less.” 
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THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


A STORY OF PARIS IN 1786. 





BY FRANK STARR. 





Tue reference of Attson in his admirable History 
of Europe to the story of the Diamonp NecK.ace, 
which created such a sensation in the Parisian world 
in 1786, has induced us to look up the authentic de- 
tails of that memorable affair. It is alluded to by 
many of the memoir-writers of the time, but the most 
accurate and circumstantial account may be found in 
a volume of the Causes Celebres, published in Paris, 
in the year 1808. The notoriety of this affair, and the 
celebrity of the individuals who figure in it, would seem 
to have entitled it to larger space than a single para- 
graph, in a work like that of Atison. We presume 
that it was considered, in the fashionable phrase, as 
beneath the dignity of history, and abandoned, accord- 
ingly, to the memoir-writers, the novelists, and the 
chroniclers. 

Mademoiselle de Valois, the chief actor in the 
drama to which we refer, was descended from Henry 
Il. of France, by one of his mistresses, and was in- 
debted for her introduction at Versailles to the acci- 
dental discovery of this right-honorable connection. 
A pension was bestowed upon her, and, under the 
smiles of the royal favor, she attracted the attention 
of a gentleman by the name of Lamotte, whom she 
afterward married. 

It was in the month of September, 1781, that this 
lady first formed the acquaintance of the Cardinal de 
Rohan. She was introduced to him by lady Boulain- 
villiers, and soon made him familiar with the story of 
her illustrious lineage, and her various misfortunes. 
The cardinal was induced at different times to render 
her pecuniary assistance, and once became her se- 
curity to a Jew money-lender in the sum of five thou- 
sand livres, which he was of course obliged to pay. 
Her meagre pension and the aid of the cardinal, how- 
ever, could not keep her above penury, and, in 1784, 
Madame de Lamotte obtained special permission to 
sell her own pension and that of her brother. From 
this sacrifice she realized a few thousand livres, 
which were soon dissipated. She was now reduced 
to traffic on her wits. 

Her first effort was to create an impression among 
her acquaintances that she was on intimate terms 
with the queen, and stood high in her favor. Her 
name, her misfortunes, the benevolence of the queen, 
she said, had given her ready access to the presence 
of her majesty; she was admitted to private inter- 
views; was honored with numerous marks of kind- 
ness, and was about to be restored to the old estates 
of the family. Whilst waiting patiently for these per- 

sonal marks of the royal favor, she freely offered her 


influence to those who stood in need of it; her only 
desire was to be useful to the unfortunate. To carry 
out the deception, she would show, in confidence, 
letters to her address from the queen, and comment 
on the expressions they contained. To accredit her 
lies, she committed forgeries. 

In the month of May, 1784, she approached the 
Cardinal de Rohan with the story she had successfully 
imposed on so many others. She knew that he was 
in disgrace with the queen, and that it was the wish 
of his life to be restored to favor. She promised to 
furnish him with the means of attaining this object ; 
and when some naturai doubts of her influence were 
betrayed by the cardinal, she exhibited the forged 
letters. These answered the purpose. The cardinal 
had either never seen the queen’s handwriting, or was 
not sufficiently familiar with it to detect the forgery. 

Persuaded that Madame de Lamotte possessed 
great influence with the queen, the cardinal still 
doubted the extent of it. The delays which attended 
the execution of her promises staggered his faith a 
little. ‘To re-establish it, she had recourse to the fol- 
lowing bold expedient. 

The queen sometimes of a summer evening walked 
in the gardens of Versailles, attended by persons of 
her household. ‘‘ Show yourself in the gardens,’ said 
Madame de Lamotte to the cardinal, ‘‘ and some day 
perhaps you may have the good fortune to hear from 
the queen herself confirmation of the change of feel- 
ing which I have indicated.” 

From time to time he accordingly visited the gar- 
dens, wishing rather than expecting the good fortune 
thus promised to him, when one evening, toward the 
first of August, Madame de Lamotte came to him and 
said, ‘‘ the queen permits you to approach her.” He 
advanced toward a person whose head was enveloped 
in a coif, and whom he believed to be the queen. A 
moment sufficed for him to hear, ‘‘ You can hope that 
the past will be forgotten.” Hardly had the words 
been uttered when a voice calls, ‘‘ Mapame!” and 

‘« Madame, the Countess of Artois.” He retires, ex- 
pressing his profound and respectful gratitude, rejoins 
Madame de Lamotte, and leaves the gardens with 
her, delighted beyond measure and cheated past hope. 

There was no more doubt, no more distrust, no 
more hesitancy, in the cardinal. He was ready to 
believe every thing, to do every thing, without reflec- 
tion, and to regard the orders transmitted to him 
through Madame de Lamotte with the same reverence 
as if he had himself heard them from the lips of the 





queen. 
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The good lady was not slow to profit by this submis- 
sion. In the course of the same month, she made a call 
upon the cardinal for sixty thousand livres, for the relief 
of some unfortunate individuals who had excited the 
sympathy of the queen, and the money was immedi- 
ately remitted to her through the Baron de Planta. In 
November, she demanded an hundred thousand livres 
for a similar purpose, and M. de Rohan, forthwith 
honored her draft. 

All at once, this woman, who had before been 
plunged in the deepest distress, figured largely with 
her plate and jewelry. Her husband set up his car- 
riage, increased the number of his servants, and pur- 
chased a house. 

The success of these enterprises emboldened 
Madame de Lamotte to try her hand at something on 
a larger scale. She was well assured that nothing 
could thwart her projects. She knew that her ficti- 
tious orders would be received by the cardinal with 
implicit reverence, and that he would listen to all her 
inventions in a conviction of their reality and truth. 
Unexpected events might interrupt or destroy this 
confidence, and it was necessary to profit by it while 
it lasted. She bethought her of a famous necklace 
that had been for several years in the possession of 
the jewelers of the crown, and determined to appro- 
priate it. Nothing on so grand a scale had been 
heard of for a long time in the annals of swindling; 
and yet nothing was ever so easily accomplished, 
since fraud first began to set its snares for folly; so 
deeply rooted was the delusion of the cardinal ! 

Toward the end of December M. Hachette meets 
Messrs. Boehmer & Bassange, jewelers of the crown, 
and speaks to them about the necklace. He finds 
that they have not disposed of it, but are anxiously 
looking about for a purchaser; they desire to find 
some one who has influence ai court to aid them in 
disposing of the jewel. M. Hachette had no ac- 
quaintances at court; but his son-in-law, he said, M. 
de Laporte, an advocate, was intimate with a lady 
who was honored with the favor of the queen. 

This lady was even Madame de Lamotte, whom 
this fame of an imaginary favor at court accompanied 
always and every where. 

At the request of the jewelers, M. Hachette in- 
duces his son-in-law to negotiate with the lady. She 
hesitates, but finally requests that they would send her 
the necklace. It was sent to her on the twenty-ninth 
of December, 1784. She was repugnant to meddle 
in any matter of business, but to oblige them she 
would see what could be done. 

Three weeks roll on, when Madame de Lamotte 
sends word through M. Laporte to the jewelers, that 
she would see them on the following day. On the 
twenty-first of January, 1785, M. Bassange calls at 
her hotel; M. Hachette is present. Here the lady 
informs him that the queen is anxious to possess the 
necklace, and that a gentleman of high rank would be 
entrusted with the negotiation for its purchase by her 
majesty. She reminds him, however, that it is a 
delicate business, and must be managed with dis- 
cretion. 

M. de Laporte suspected that the cardinal was the 








individual referred to, and expressed his surprise. 
‘‘T assure you, on my honor,” she replied, “ that he 
is restored to favor.” 

Three days afterward, at about seven o’clock in 
the morning, Madame de Lamotte called on the jew- 
elers, with her husband; advised them again of the 
necessity of discretion ; assured them that the neck- 
lace was to be purchased for the queen, and that the 
gentleman entrusted with the business would soon 
present himself. 

The cardinal appeared accordingly. He had been 
prepared for the event by a train of deceptions which 
led him to believe that the occasion was a most for- 
tunate one to signalize his respect for the queen and 
his zeal in her service. The jewelers observed the 
discretion which had been charged upon them. They 
exhibited a variety of rich ornaments, before intro- 
ducing the diamond necklace.’ He asked the price of 
it. They said that it had been estimated at one million 
six hundred thousand livres. He did not attempt to 
conceal the intention to bargain for it, not for himself, 
but for a person whom he was not at liberty to men- 
tion, but whose name he might at some future time 
disclose. He then withdrew. 

Some days after, they again saw the cardinal, who 
submitted to them written conditions. In these it 
was stipulated that the necklace should be appraised, 
if the sum of one million six hundred thousand livres 
should be deemed excessive ; that the payment should 
be made in the course of two years, at intervals of 
six months; and that if the conditions were agreed to 
on both sides, the necklace should be delivered on the 
first of February. The jewelers accepted and signed 
the paper, and the cardinal left them without naming 
his principal. 

He remitted to Madame de Lamotte the document 
thus signed, to be submitted to the queen; two days 
after, she returned it to him. The margin bore ap- 
provals of each article, and at the foot was found the 
signature, Marre ANTOINETTE, OF FRANCE. 

Thus assured, he informed the jewelers that the 
bargain was concluded, and they were punctual in 
delivering the necklace at the appointed day. 

He then informed them that the purchase was made 
on account of the queen, gave them a copy of her 
ratification of the terms, and wrote them the same 
day to announce the intention of her majesty that the 
interest, accruing on the unpaid balances, should be 
discharged at the same times respectively with the 
principal. 

It now remained for the cardinal to transmit the 
necklace to the queen, whose agent he had been in 
the purchase. He proceeded with this view to Ver- 
sailles, accompanied by his valet-de-chambre Schrei- 
ber, who carried the precious treasure in a box. Ar- 
rived at the house of Madame de Lamotte, he pre- 
sented it to her. ‘ The queen expects it,” said she; 
** it shall be transmitted to her this evening.” 

A few minutes afterward, a man appeared, who 
was announced as a messenger from the queen. The 
cardinal withdrew. The man delivered a note. 
Madame de Lamotte bade him retire for a moment, 
and, approaching the cardinal, read him a note re- 
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questing the delivery of the box to the messenger. 
He is recalled accordingly, the box is placed in his 
possession, and he retires. 

The cardinal asks who the man is. Madame de 
Lamotte informs him that he is attached to the house- 
hold of the queen. 

The imposture is now consummated. The follow- 
ing day, the cardinal directs his valet to attend M. 
Gherardi, an officer of the regiment of Alsatia, toa 
dinner given by her majesty, and to observe how she 
is dressed. He reports that there was nothing un- 
usual in her dress, but the circumstance makes no 
unfavorable impression on the cardinal. 

He met the next day, at Versailles, M. Boehmer, 
his wife, and M. Bassange. ‘‘Have you presented,” 
he asked, ‘“‘ your grateful acknowledgments to the 
queen for having made the purchase of your neck- 
lace?” On their replying in the negative, he pressed 
upon them the propriety of doing so without delay, 
and repeated his request whenever he afterward met 
them. 

The queen, however, did not wear the necklace, 
and, though the cardinal was disappointed, and sur- 
prised, Madame de Lamotte was ingenious and ready 
in suggesting excuses and assigning reasons, which 
prevented him from entertaining any suspicions of de- 
ception in the matter. ‘ 

In the course of the month of May, the cardinal de- 
parted for Saverne, and did not return till the middle 
of the following month. Meanwhile Madame de La- 
motte made a journey of some days’ length, to inform 
him that she had obtained the promise of an interview 
with the queen on his return. She imagined, and 
with good reason, that a journey of two hundred 
leagues, made expressly to be the personal bearer of 
this intelligence, would give it an impression of 
reality that must confirm the cardinal in his delusion. 
Pretexts could easily be devised to defer the execu- 
tion of the promise, and she never found herself at a 
loss for them. 

Toward the end of June, however, the cardinal be- 

ess the good lady somewhat urgently to ac- 
7 the delay of the queen in wearing the neck- 
lace. ‘I will tell you,” she said, ‘‘ the real motive. 
It is stipulated in the conditions that, if the price of 
one million six hundred thousand livres should be con- 
sidered too high, the necklace should be appraised. 
The queen thinks the price exorbitant, and it must 
either be abated or the necklace must be valued. Till 
that is done, she will not wear it.” 
- The cardinai was only mortified at not having been 
informed of this before. He consulted the jewelers 
on the subject. Annoyed but submissive, they con- 
sented to receive one million four hundred thousand 
livres, or the appraised value, at the option of the 
queen. 

Madame de Lamotte communicated their decision, 
and a few days afterward submitted to the cardinal 
another forged letter, which signified the intention of 
the queen to keep the necklace. As an indication of 
her pleasure at the conduct of the jewelers, she said 
that she would pay them seven hundred thousand 
livres, instead of the four hundred thousand, at the ex- 
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piration of the first six months. The time would ar- 
rive on the thirty-first of July. 

The cardinal hastened to inform Messrs. Boehmer 
and Bassange of the result, and complained, as he had 
often done before, of their omission to present their 
acknowledgments to her majesty. He insisted that 
they should delay no longer, and refused to leave 
them until they had written a letter of thanks. This 
they did in the following terms : 

“* Mapame—We are too happy to have to believe 
that the last arrangements which have been proposed 
to us, and which we have most respectfully and gladly 
accepted, are a new proof of our submission and de- 
votion to your majesty ; and we have a true satisfac- 
tion in believing that the most beautiful set of dia- 
monds in the world will be worn by the greatest and 
best of queens.” 

Let us return to Madame de Lamotte. The cardi- 
nal’s first contribution of sixty thousand livres, to as- 
sist the distressed friends of the queen, had raised her 
suddenly from penury to ease. Her jeweler’s bill, 
even in the month of January, had reached the sum 
of fifteen thousand livres. But—how her prodigality 
increased after the first of February ! 

She bought furniture, and paid for it in—diamonds. 
Ready money was easily raised upon—diamonds. 
Diamonds were lodged with the jewelers to be sold, 
and diamonds to be mounted. Her husband too blazed 
with diamonds. He went on an excursion to Eng- 
land, and defrayed his liberal expenditures by the sale 
and the mortgage of diamonds. Various were his ex- 
planations to his astonished friends and associates. 
Sometimes he had inherited the diamonds ; now they 
were a present from the queen to his lady ; now they 
were the tokens of gratitude bestowed upon madame 
by individuals who had profited by her influence. 
Everywhere in England, he made as free use of the 
queen’s name as was made of it in France by his wife. 

He sells diamonds to the value of two hundred and 
forty thousand livres, and leaves others to be set with 
a London jeweler to the value of sixty thousand livres. 

Meanwhile, Madame de Lamotte was preparing 
her friends for an unusual éclat and magnificence on 
his return to Paris, by giving out that he had been 
very fortunate in his bets on the race-course. 

He returned about the first of June. Perregaux, 
the banker, cashed for him a draft on London for one 
hundred and twenty-two thousand livres. He aflected 
forthwith the most splendid style of living, figured 
with pearls, jewels, horses, liveries, equipages, 
bronzes, vases, statues; nothing was too dear for him; 
and the jewelry-box of his wife was not estimated at 
less than one hundred thousand frances. 

But the catastrophe approaches. The time of the 
first payment is at hand. Madame de Lamotte in- 
forms the cardinal a few days before it arrives that 


the queen has disposed of the seven hundred thousand ¢ 
livres appropriated to the first payment to the jewelers, ' 
and that the settlement must be postponed to the first 


of October. Meanwhile, however, the interest would 
be paid! He is astonished, disappointed, but quite 
unsuspicious of fraud. 

It happened that, before the end of July, the queen’s 
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handwriting fell under his observation; and he was 
surprised to see the difference between it and that of 
the forged approvals. He appealed to madame for an 
explanation. The good lady was quite undisturbed. 
True it was that she had never seen her majesty 
write, but she could entertain no doubt that the ap- 
provals in question were in her own hand. At any 
rate, she called Heaven to witness that she received 
from the queen herself the orders that she had trans- 
mitted to the cardinal, and that the necklace had gone 
into the possession of the queen. ‘‘How can you 
doubt it?” said she. ‘‘I shall in two days remit to 
you, from her, thirty thousand livres, to pay the in- 
terest on the purchase.” 

The thirty thousand livres were indeed forthcoming 
on the appointed day. The sight of them reassured 
the trembling cardinal. His suspicions were for- 
gotten, he no longer distrusted, and he was again 
-plunged in the delusion of which he had so long been 
the sport, and of which he was soon to become the 
victim. He immediately carried the sum to the jew- 
elers, who did not pass it to the interest account, but 
credited it to the queen on account of the principal. 

Madame de Lamotte, meanwhile, found it more 
difficult to quiet her own apprehensions than those of 
the cardinal. She manifested her alarm and anxiety. 
She applied to her friends to borrow money. Her 
jewel-box was put in pawn. On the twenty-seventh 
of July she left her house in the morning, and did not 
return to dinner, or supper, or to sleep. Her husband 
was sent for from Bar-Sur-Aube, and their combined 
wits were put in exercise with the aid of notaries, 
money-brokers, and Jews, to raise the petty instal- 
ment that was necessary to discharge the interest. 
So recklessly had they squandered the yoceeds of 
their plunder in the space of six months! 

On the third of August she sent for the cardinal, and 
prayed for an immediate interview. The cardinal 
called upon her forthwith. It was her cue of course 
to place him entirely in her power, and to surround 
him with such circumstances of suspicion as would 
compel him for his own safety to extricate her from 
the toils which she had woven for herself. She so- 
licited, on various pretences, an asylum under his 
roof. She was persecuted by enemies, and afraid of 
being arrested by creditors whom she could not satisfy. 
Reluctant to grant her request, and yet unwilling to 
offend a lady through whose influence he hoped for so 
much from the queen, the cardinal at length consented, 
The next day she took possession, with her husband, 
of a small apartment in the cardinal’s hotel. It was 
enough. In twenty-four hours they left it, and de- 
parted for Bar-Sur-Aube. 

This game was a plain one, and would have succeeded 
if the explosion had not come unawares: Madame de 
Lamotte told the jewelers, on the third of August, that 
the paper presented to them was a forgery, and that 
they must look to the cardinal, who was well able to 
pay them. Instead of applying to the cardinal, they 
memorialized the king and his minister. The king 
sent for the cardinal, who promptly obeyed the man- 
date of his majesty, and declared to him that he had 
been deceived by Madame de Lamotte. 





It was thought necessary, however, to secure the 
person of the cardinal, as well as that of the lady. 
They were both arrested and thrown into the Bastile. 
Letters patent were immediately issued to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, instructing it to take cognizance of the 
affair, and to prosecute the authors and accomplices, 
and all others in anywise concerned or connected with 
the forgery to the utmost severity of the law. 

The prosecution was hardly commenced, when 
they arrested at Brussels a woman named Leguay 
D’Oliva, and conducted her to the Bastile. This was 
the lady who had personated the queen in the gardens 
of Versailles. Her confession was full and circum- 
stantial. She related with great minuteness the 
elaborate arts and intrigues by which she was im- 
posed upon by Madame de Lamotte, and induced to 
take part ina scene of which she knew neither the 
purpose nor the actors, nor the character which she 
was herself to sustain. 

Mademoiselle D’Oliva was approached by Madame 
de Lamotte with the same assiduous attention and the 
same complete success that were exhibited in her in- 
trigues with wiser people than the gay Parisian, 
whose position, by her own showing, was somewhat 
equivocal, and who was probably at the best nota 
great deal better than she ought to"have been. When 
she was induced by the arts and promises of our 
heroine to take part in the masquerade of the gardens, 
she was dressed for the occasion by her new friend, 
and had her part set down for her as minutely as if it 
had been a study for the stage. 

A letter was put into her hand. The letter was 
folded in the usual manner, but there was no direc- 
tion. She knew nothing of the writer or the contents. 
Madame de Lamotte merely told her, “‘I shall con- 
duct you this evening to the park, and you will de- 
liver this letter to a nobleman whom you will meet 
there.” Between eleven o’clock and midnight, shé 
went out attended by madame and her husband. The 
billet-doux was in her pocket. They reached the 
park. A rose was now given her. ‘ You will give 
this rose,”’ said madame, ‘‘ with the letter tgythe indi- 
vidual who presents himself to you. You qillsay 
him merely—You understand what this means. The 
queen will be present to observe what takes place at 
the interview. She will speak to you. She is there, 
behind you. You shall yourself speak to her imme- 
diately.” 

Mademoiselle was then placed in the position 
where she was to remain till the grand seigneur 
should present himself. He made his appearance. 
He approached and bowed before her, and, while 
Madame de Lamotte withdrew a few paces to ob- 
serve the scene, mademoiselle presented the rose and 
repeated the words that she had been bid, but in her 
confusion she forgot to deliver the letter. The inter- 
view was immediately interrupted, and the unknown 
gentleman disappeared with Madame de Lamotte. 

The next day a letter from the queen was read to 
mademoiselle, expressing the highest satisfaction at 
the manner in which she had played her part. Soon 
afterward, however, madame managed to shuffle her 
off, paying her some four thousand livres for the ser- 
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vice which she had promised to recompense with 
fifteen thousand. 

Such was the story of one of the dupes. Madame 
de Lamotte, however, disavowed all knowledge of 
her, protested that she had never seen her but once in 
her life, and that accidentally, at the Palais Royal. 
‘‘ How is it possible,” said she, drawing herself up 
with dignity, ‘‘that I should have formed a connec- 
tion with this girl?” At length, however, she was 
compelled to confess that the scene described by 
Mademoiselle d’ Oliva was true, that she was the au- 
thor of it, and that the object was to persuade the 
cardinal that he had received a kind intimation from 
the queen. 

It now remained to discover the person who had 
forged the letters and the signature of the queen. For 
some time the police had kept their eye on one Re- 
teaux de Villette, an old gendarme, who was known 
to be intimate with Madame de Lamotte. After a 
long ineffectual pursuit, this man was arrested at 
Geneva, and finally made a full confession of his guilt. 
He knew all. The vain boasting of Madame de La- 
motte; the list of the dupes; the false letters ad- 
dressed to her in the name of the queen, and which 
had been used to impose npon the cardinal, he was 
the author of them; he had written them with his 
own hand; with his own hand he had written the 
approval of the queen on the margin of the contract 
with the jewelers, and had placed her signature at the 
foot. He had never known the cardinal. He had 
done everything by the orders of Madame de Lamotte. 
In February he had sold diamonds which he believed 
to have come from the necklace; and had been en- 
trusted with others to sell, which he had returned to 
her. As she had induced the cardinal to be jeve that 
he acted by direction of the queen, she eatsed Re- 
teaux de Villette to believe that he was acting by the. 
orders of the cardinal. 

Madame of course accused Villette of imposture 
and perjury; and took the ground that his testimony 
could be of no value, on the maxim of the civil law— 
testis unus, testis nullus. As to the necklace, she 
ventured to assert that it had been taken to pieces by 
the Cardinal de Rohan and the Count de Cagliostro, 
and that a part of the diamonds had been given to her 
husband that he might sell them and get them mounted 
in England. 

Cagliostro and his wife were arrested and thrown 
into the Bastile; but the entire falsity of his alleged 
connection with the affair renders it unnecessary to 
notice the absurd story by which it was confirmed. 

M. de Lamotte, more fortunate than his wife, had 
fled some days after her arrest, and escaped into Eng- 
land, where he withdrew from the hands of the jew- 
elers the diamonds that he had left with them on his 
previous visit. Full and satisfactory testimony to 
implicate him in the crime, was obtained from the in- 
dividuals with whom he had associated in London, 
and to whom he had disposed of the diamonds. 

The Abbe Macdermott deposed that M. de La- 
motte had told him, in reply to some expressions of 
astonishment at the wealth which he exhibited, “‘ The 
queen loads my wife with her presents; she is very 


kind to her, and sometimes entrusts her with messages 
and diamonds to my lord the Cardinal of Rohan. It 
is only a short time since that her majesty gave her a 
pair of superb ear-rings, those that she was wearing 
not being to her majesty’s taste—though they were of 
diamonds. Those I would wish to dispose of here, 
and also of a ring of my own that is valued at twelve 
hundred guineas.” He added that on the ninth of 
July, 1785, M. de Lamotte had written to him (and he 
produced the letter) to beg him to withdraw forthwith 
from the hands of Mr. Gray the diamonds that he had 
left with him to be set—done or not done—and to 
transmit them to him directly at Bar-Sur-Aube. 

Mr. Gray testified that M. de Lamotte had shown 
him, at different times, various sets of diamonds of 
immense value, which he said were a legacy from 
his mother who had just died, and who wore them in 
a stomacher ; that he had censented to purchase them 
of him at a price exceeding one hundred. thousand 
pounds sterling; and that these stones so much re- 
sembled both in weight and size those of the necklace 
(as it was known to him from a design transmitted by 
M. Barthelemy, charge-d’ affaires of France) that he 
had no doubt whatever that they had been taken from 
it. He said further that all the diamonds were dis- 
mounted when they were shown to him, and so much 
injured that there was reason to believe they had 
been wrenched from their setting by a knife, or some 
similar instrument. 

Another jeweler, Mr. Jefferys, of London, certified 
that the diamonds shown to him, on the twenty-third 
of April, 1785, were large stenes, which he supposed 
to have formed the festoons of the original necklace, 
as it was known to him by the design; that some 
days after the appearance of the count, supposing that 
so greata value in diamonds could not have come 
jpponestly into the possession of any private individual, 

e had repaired to one of the police offices in Bond 
street to inquire if they had received advices from 
Paris of any recent theft or swindling. M. de La- 
motte repeated to Mr. Jefferys the old story of his 
wife and the stomacher, but exhibited so strong a de- 
sire to convert the diamonds into cash and into other 
jewels, even at a great loss, that the wary jeweler 
was confirmed in his suspicions, and refused to have 
any thing to do with them. 

Such was the testimony which implicated M. de 
Lamotte in the guilt of the affair—if any were neces- 
sary after the contradictory avowals and disavowals 
of his wife, and the numerous falsehoods in which she 
had been exposed by her own confessions. 

She had at first denied the scene in the gardens of 
Versailles, and the arrest of the girl D’Oliva had com- 
pelled her to confess it. 

She had also disavowed the false letters, the false 
approvals of the queen on the stipulations respecting 
the necklace; and the declaration of Reteaux de 
Villette had convicted her of the imposture. It 
was also in proof that it was she who had furnished 
the carriage and the funds to aid his escape from 
France. 

She had pretended that the diamonds of the neck- 





lace had been given to her at the conclusion of a 
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scene of magic, that her husband might take them to 
England for sale; and her story on this subject, con- 
firmed at first by her niece Mademoiselle de Latour, 
was afterward by this young lady formally and utterly 
disavowed. 

She had alleged that the thirty-five thousand livres, 
which she had borrowed on the pledge of her jewel 
box at the precise time when she remitted thirty thou- 
sand livres to the Cardinal de Rohan, to pay the in- 
terest due to the jewelers, were intended to assist one 
of her female friends ; and this lady denied all know- 
ledge whatever of the matter. 

She had given out that M. Perregaux, who had 
paid her husband a bill of exchange of one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand livres, was the banker of 
the Cardinal de Rohan, and M. Perregaux testified 
to the contrary. 

In fine, she had accused the Count.de Cagliostro of 
having taken the necklace to pieces, to appropriate a 
part of itt himself, and had ended by acquitting him 
of any knowledge or participation in the affair. 

It remains for us to record the decree of the parlia- 
ment of Paris against the individuals arrested and ac- 
cused under the circumstances above related. The 
absent De Lamotte, the husband of the illustrious de- 








scendant of Henry II., was condemned to be scourged 
naked with rods, branded with a hot iron on his right 
shoulder with the letters G. A. L., by the public ex- 
ecutioner, and to serve in the galleys asa slave for 
life ; his property was confiscated, and the sentence, 
in anticipation of his outlawry, was ordered to be in- 
scribed upon a tablet, and affixed to a post erected for 
the purpose in the Place de Greve. Madame de La- 
motte was condemned, with a rope about her’neck, to 
be scourged naked with rods, to be branded with the 
letter V. upon her two shoulders, by the public execu- 
tioner, before the gates of the public jail, and to be im- 
prisoned for life. Marie Nicole Leguay, called Oliva, 
or Dessigny, was discharged from custody. Cagliostro 
and the Marquis de Rohan were acquitted, but the lat- 
ter received on the moment of his enlargement a Zettre- 
de-cachet which banished him to Saverne; and the 
former was ordered to leave Paris within twenty-four 
hours, and France within three weeks, and forbidden 
ever to return. Madame de Lamotte submitted to her 
sentence, but munaged to escape from prison and fled 
to London, where she died a few years afterward from 
injuries that she received in throwing herself from the 
window of her lodgings to escape from the pursuit 
of her creditors. 





DREAM-LAND. 
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By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Nicurt, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached these lands but newly 

From an ultimate dim Thule— 

From a wild weird clime, that lieth, sublime, 

Out of Space—out of True. 


Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the dews that drip all over ; 
Mountains toppling evermore 

Into seas without a shore ; 

Seas that restlessly aspire, 

Surging, unto skies of fire ; 

Lakes that endlessly outspread 

Their lone waters, lone and dead,— 
Their still waters, still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily. 


By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Nicur, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached my home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 


By the lakes that thus outspread 

Their lone waters, lone and dead,— 
Their sad waters, sad and chilly 

With the snows of the lolling lily,— 

By the mountain—near the river 
Murmuring lowly,. murmuring ever,— 
By the gray woods,—by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp,— 








By the dismal tarns and pools 

Where dweli the Ghouls,— 
By each spot the most unholy— 
In ea@eh nook most melancholy,— 
sre the traveler meets aghast 
Sheeted Memories of the Past— 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by— 
White-robed forms of friends long given, 
In agony, to the worms, and Heaven. 






By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 
Where an Eidolon, named Nicur, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have journeyed home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 


For the heart whose woes are legion 
T is a peaceful, soothing region— 
For the spirit that walks in shadow 
»T is—oh ’t is an Eldorado! 

But the traveler, traveling through it, 
May not—dare not openly view it; 
Never its mysteries are exposed 

To the weak human eye unclosed ; 

So wills the King, who hath forbid 
The uplifting of the fringéd lid; 

And thus the sad Soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses. 


By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Nicut, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 





These are they 


Of whom fame speaks not with her clarion voice. Mrs. Hemans. 


Fairu TEMPLETON was no heroine of romance ; she 
was only the gentle daughter of an humble village 
pastor, whose whole life had been spent in doing good, 
and in making others happy. More fortunate than most 
of his profession, Mr. Templeton possessed a small 
estate which enabled him to provide, more liberally 
than his narrow income would otherwise have al- 
lowed, for his widowed sister and her only son, who 
resided with him; and in this little household of love 
did Faith grow up to womanhood, without one thought 
beyond her narrow range of humble duties. Her 
mother had died while she was*yet too young to feel 
her loss, and her aunt had supplied to her the place of 
a parent, while her cousin, who was several years 
her senior, had been the companion of her early years. 
She had been a quiet but happy child, and she grew 
up a gentle, serene, cloudless-tempered woman, with 
a face ever beaming the sunshine of a cheerful heart. 
No one ever thought of calling her pretty, yet her 
graceful figure, her clear healthful complexion, and 
the freshness of her joyous countenance, gave her just 
claims to the possession of that attribute which is bet- 
ter than beauty; for as blessedness is far higher than 
happiness, so is loveliness a richer gift than beauty. 
Faith Templeton, then, was a lovely girl, and so 
thought her Cousin Allan. He had been her playmate 
in infancy, her companion in childhood, and her guide 
in youth, and the sweet habitude of loving grown up 
in the hearts of both. 

But Allan Graham possessed a gift as dangerous 
as it is brilliant. He was a youth of decided talent, 
with much, too, of that versatility and waywardgess 
which is too often attendant upon genius. In all that 
pertained to the imagination Allan far excelled all his 
competitors, but in the acquisition or demonstration 
of practical truths the veriest dullard could surpass 
him, if he happened to be in one of his eccentric 
moods. His beautiful poetical fancy was not balanced 
by sober judgment, and the qualities which would 
have made him a worthy denizen of “ Arcady the 
Blest,” disqualified him for acting a consistent part 
in real life. But there was so much kindliness in his 
nature, so much tenderness in his feelings, that his 
errors were regarded indulgently by those who knew 
him best, and no one would have ventured to surmise 
that there might be much refined selfishness in a 
character which seemed so full of good impulses. 

My. Templeton, who loved Allan as his own son, 
had destined him to be his successor in the ministry ; 
and the two dearest wishes of the good old man’s 
heart were to see Allan filling the pulpit which he now 

22% 


occupied; and to welcome him as the husband of his 
daughter. A part only of his wishes did the aged 
pastor realize. Allan had nearly completed his colle- 
giate course of studies, and the cousins had plighted 
their troth to each other, when Mr. Templeton died 
very suddenly, leaving no will, and of course no pro- 
vision for his sister and her son. But Faith knew 
well her father’s wishes, and she knew that he de- 
signed by her future marriage to secure the perma- 
manent comfort of all. She had therefore no doubt 
as to the course she ought to pursue. After the first 
anguish of her grief had passed away, she ventured 
to consult her cousin on the subject, and found, to her 
great relief, that Allan’s delicacy was not by any 
means morbidly sensitive. He seemed to take it for 
granted that matters would go on as usual, and re- 
turned to college with as little concern respecting his 
future prospects as he had all his live evinced. This, 
which was, in fact, the result of mere selfishness, 
seemed to Faith like a noble trustfulness of character. 
She loved her cousin dearly, and to her gentle nature 
he seemed a model of manly excellence. 

It was not until Allan was prepared to enter upon 
his sacred studies that Faith began to suspect a change 
in his views of life. Instead of applying himself 
earnestly to the new duties which now awaited him, 
he became moody, melancholy, and inert ; passing his 
time in listless idleness, or wasting it in some frivolous 
amusement. Something seemed to weigh heavily upon 
his mind, and to oppress his usually joyous spirits. 
The anxious tenderness of Faith soon unraveled the 
mystery. Allan’s restless mind had led him to try 
many and various pursuits, but all had failed him. 
He could not discover the true bent of his genius, and 
his versatility, which seemed almost like frivolity, 
was but the struggle of a soul seeking its true voea- 
tion. Accident at length revealed to him what he had 
so long sought in vain. A visit to the studio of a 
sculptor enlightened him, and the youth who had 
tried painting and poetry and science without success, 
discovered that he possessed an eye which could be- 
hold the graceful statue in the shapeless marble, and 
a hand which could work out his own beautiful con- 
ceptions. 

Yet this knowledge of his own powers came to him 
fraught with sorrow, for he well knew how almost 
insurmountable were the obstacles which intervened 
between his hopes and their fulfillment. He remem- 
bered the desires of his late benefactor; he thought 
of the faith he had plighted to his gentle cousin, and a 





myriad of ties seemed to bind him to the life he had 
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already entered upon. But Allan was not one who 
could silence the voice of an imperative desire within 
his own heart. He became moody, melancholy, 
almost misanthropic in his habits, and, at length, ven- 
tured to confide to Faith the true nature of his unhap- 
piness. The gentle girl listened to the tale with more 
pain than she would willingly have disclosed to him. 
She had none of his enthusiasm, and when he dwelt 
upon his aspiring hopes of fame, she could only listen 
in silence. But when he spoke so eagerly of quitting 
his native land, and seemed to found all his anticipa- 
tions upon a long residence in Rome, as the primary 
step toward his future honors, it needed all a woman’s 
power of repression to keep down the swelling anguish 
of a loving and sorrowing heart. 

But Faith knew not what it was to yield to selfish 
impulses. From the moment when she became ac- 
quainted with Allan’s wishes she had determined that 
they should be gratified, but she had been so much 
accustomed to take plain and practical views of life, 
that she clearly saw all the difficulties which were to 
be overcome. She was entirely ignorant of the 
probable expenses of a prolonged residence in Europe, 
and Allan had very exaggerated ideas on the subject, 
so that she was convinced a much larger sum of 
money than she could command would be required. 
She was resolute and persevering, however, and she 
therefore consulted with a neighbor, a man of business 
habits and cold temper, who would merely give her 
the desired advice without troubling her with disin- 
terested counsel. The result of it all was, that Faith 
mortgaged her little patrimony, and the amount thus 
obtained was placed in the hands of a banker, to be 
drawn upon as Allan’s necessities might require. 
This was done without the knowledge of her cousin, 
for she anticipated his generous opposition to the 
sacrifice, and she was too firm in her purpose to sub- 
ject herself willingly to his remonstrances. But Faith 
did not know Allan’s true character. His joy at the 
prospect of now accomplishing his desires—his wild 
excitement at the idea of visiting the old world, and 
exploring its treasures of art, made him totally forget- 
ful of the means by which he had compassed his 
wishes. He thanked his cousin warmly and heartily, 
but he was quite unmindful of the sacrifice she had 
made and must continue to make. His hurried prepa- 
rations Were soon completed, and without one mis- 
giving of conscience on account of her to whom he 
was leaving the bitter legacy of hope deferred, he set 
out upon his pilgrimage. 

Month after month passed away. Allan’s letters 
were full of hope and happiness, for he was wandering 
in a land redolent of loveliness, and he was drinking 
deeply of the joy which is poured out in such excess 
upon one who, for the first time, finds himself in a 
clime where simple breath is enjoyment. He was 
fostering his genius under the genial skies of a country 
where life is poetry, and he had little thought to waste 
upon those he had left in his distant home. Yet the 
time which had flitted so pleasantly to him, had 
brought care and sorrow to Faith Templeton. She 
was surrounded by anxieties, for the weight of debt, 
that hardest of all things to a woman’s conscience, 





was upon her, and she seemed to become more deeply 
involved by every struggle to free herself. Three 
years after Allan’s departure, during a season of gene- 
ral pecuniary distress, she found her means quite ex- 
hausted, and a sale of the homestead where she had 
been born and bred became absolutely necessary. A 
small sum remained after the incumbrance on the 
estate was removed, and Faith soon perceived that 
she must depend on her own exertions for her future 
livelihood. Accordingly she opened a school for the 
better class of village children, and, as every one was 
willing to aid the ‘‘ minister’s daughter” in her at- 
tempts at eking out her narrow income, Faith soon 
found that with economy and industry she could secure 
her aunt as well as herself from the pressure of want. 

How different was her patient and toilsome life 
from the luxurious existence which Allan now led, in 
a land where the sweet delight of idleness makes up 
the sum of human enjoyment. Yet he knew nothing 
of the privations Faith was suffering for his sake. 
He asked no questions ; and content with a vague be- 
lief that all was right, because he heard nothing to the 
contrary, he continued to draw from time to time, in 
small sums, the monéy which still lay in the banker’s 
hands, occasionally satisfying his conscience by sell- 
ing a few pencil-sketches, or clay-models, as a slight 
aid to his own support. 

Was there magnanimity, genuine, unmistakable 
magnanimity in Faith’s conduct? Had she been but 
ordinarily selfish, Allan would have been probably 
pursuing his studies at home, in the near prospect of 
fulfilling all her father’s hopes, and she would still 
have possessed her little patrimony, and been happy 
in the society of her lover. It is easy to play a grand 
part in great things, but it requires a very noble soul 
to be great‘in the small duties of life, and few, very 
few women, could have acted the part of the self- 
sacrificing, the self-forgetting Faith Templeton. Yet 
her affections were such habitudes of her being, and 
their gratification was so essential to her happiness, 
that her sacrifices were unnoted by herself. Ina heart 
like hers, tenderness is a plant of slow growth, but it 
takes deep root, and when love has grown up in such 
a nature from childhood, it can only be destroyed by 
the slow decay of time and death. 

Four, five, six, seven years passed on, and yet Allan 
spoke not of return. His letters had become changed 
in tone. They were less frequent, shorter, and con- 
tained less tidings of himself. Though he had for 
some time provided for his daily wants by his own 
industry and skill in modeling copies from the antique, 
yet he seemed now less hopeful of success. He seemed 
to have grown weary and morbid, yet he said nothing 
of the associations of his boyhood. He wrote to his 
cousin kindly and tenderly, but with a degree of re- 
serve which troubled her gentle spirit. At length the 
whole tale was told: Faith received a long letter from 
him; the handwriting was tremulous, and in some 
places it was blotted and blurred as if tears had fallen 
upon the page. ; 

“‘ You will hate me, Faith,” he wrote; ‘‘ you will 
hate me, and I deserve that you should; yet I swear 
to you that I did not mean to wrong you. Iloved you 
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dearly when we parted, and I fancied that my heart 
swelled with the full tide of passion when I bade you 
farewell. Alas! had I never left you I should still be 


often proffered, and I gazed on her glorious beauty 
until I had no remembrance of aught beyond my pre- 
sent joy. I listened to her voice of music until the 


happy in such belief. WhenI found myself first in | accents of duty were unheard. 


strange lands, a feeling of loneliness took possession 


“Teresa is my wife, my wedded wife, Faith, and I 


of me; and then a sense of beauty, dazzling, intoxi- | have treated you like a villain. 


cating, bewildering, came upon me. The enervating 
influence of the genial clime, the presence of beauty 


‘Tt is more than a twelvemonth since I married; 
and want and sorrow have made fearful havoc with 


in earth, and sea, and sky, the personification of | me. Iam coming to you, Faith, with my wife and 
beauty on the speaking canvas and in the breathing | my child: they must not starve when I am no longer 


marble, all combined to make me conscious of a new 


here to watch over them. As for me, my gentle 


sense, a new capacity for enjoyment. I did not cease | cousin, I am dying; my days are numbered; the hol- 
to love you, Faith, but I felt myself capable of a | low cough that racks my feeble frame, the fevered 
deeper and stronger feeling. You were my sister, my | pulse which now keeps rapid time for the march of 
friend, my gentle, sweet companion, and as such your | death, are tokens not to be mistaken. It may be that 
memory was fondly cherished ; but my blood coursed | I shall live to reach my boyhood’s home, but it will 
like molten lava in my veins, aid my brain thrilled | only be to lay my bones in the old church-yard. In 
with wild fancies when the presence of the beautiful | three days more I shall embark for my native land. 
entranced me. I began to image to myself the true | I know not how to ask you, Faith, and yet I would 
form of Love. Shall I confess to you, Faith? J¢ | fain have you meet me in New York. I would hear 


took not the semblance of my boyish fancy. 


from your own lips that you forgive me, and I would 


“Yet I resolved to renounce all these maddening | commend to your care my helpless Teresa. She 
fantasies ; I resolved to devote myself to the acquisi- | loves with an affection which your calm nature could 
tion of fame, and when I had won for myself the hope | not fathom, and I dread for her, more than for myself, 
of a name, I meant to return to you, and make you | the moment when death will sever us. Meet me, my 
my honored and cherished wife. I resolved to crush | sweet Faith, and let me place in your safe keeping my 
these new impulses, which were as vipers to my | heart’s treasures ere I go hence to be seen no more.” 


heart. I would be a man of honor even if the sacri- 


To describe the feelings of Faith Templeton as she 


fice of my deeper nature were demanded. But you | perused this terrible letter would be worse than use- 
seemed so content in your absence from me, you were | less. The current of her feelings had been so quiet 
so resigned, so quiet, so almost cold in your patient | that she knew not their depth, until now when they 


sufferance of our long protracted separation, that I 
could not believe you were unhappy. So I lingered 
on, amid those sweet excitements of soul and sense, 
until the magic of their influence had perverted my 
very soul, 

“T dared not write to you the truth; I dared not 
tell you that my being was consumed by a wild and 
fierce and untamable passion. I dared not tell you 
that she for whom I would have periled life and honor 
was the wife of another—the wife of one who scorned 
and ill-treated her. Yes, in all her bright and glorious 
beauty, she was flung off like a worthless thing, be- 
cause the man who claimed the right to dispose of her 
destiny was given up to groveling vice. I forgot you, 
Faith; I forgot all that bound me to my native land. 
A tress of Teresa's raven hair could bind me with a 
Stronger band than honor and loyalty. For the first 
time in my life I loved madly and passionately. Oh! 
how different was the wild, fierce joy of such a feel- 
ing from the calm, still, pulseless tenderness of my 
early affection. 

“Yet I looked not to any happy future. Teresa was 
already a wife, and only dark hopelessness could rest 
on such alove, Yet I told her howI loved her—I 
taught her to seek my sympathy—and she first won- 
dered at such burning passion in one who came of so 
cold a clime—she wondered at it, and then was won 
byit. But I must not linger thusin mytale. Teresa’s 
husband died; a tavern brawl sent him to his last 
account, and left her free. He had wasted his wealth 
in riotous excess, and she was now friendless and 
poor. She claimed from me the sympathy I had so 


were so fearfully stirred. She had never before 
suspected her own capacity for suffering ; but the wild 
and tumultuous emotions which now struggled within 
her bosom taught her how strong is the human heart 
in its agony. Oh! who that has ever known this ter- 
rific upheaving of the tranquil waves of feeling, but 
remembers with what cold horror they watched the 
receding waters. Hope, and Love and Truth, even 
faith in Providence, and trust in God, are sometimes 
whelmed beneath the mighty tide; and from the 
wrecks of our richly freighted bark, we can only build 
an altar to “‘ Time the Comforter.” 

Hours of tearful, prayerful anguish did Faith endure 
ere she could summon her wonted energy to her aid. 
Her heart was crushed, and yet her magnanimous 
soul did not cease to utter the oracles of truth. The 
path of duty seemed plain to her; and she resolved to 
tread it firmly and patiently. To meet Allan with a 
kindly welcome—to receive his wife as a sister, and 
his child asa new claimant on her affection—to revive 

his drooping spirits, and, as she hoped, to renew his 
failing health by her care—such were the thoughts of 
the heart-stricken but noble woman. 

Deputing the charge of her little school to a friend, 

until her return, she set off for the city, accompanied 

by Allan’s aged mother. On the day she reached New 

York the ship was reported as arrived, and, with min- 

gled emotions, Faith prepared to meet her cousin. 

She had pictured him pale, feeble and suffering, and 

she had schooled herself to perfect calmness at their 

meeting that she might spare his feelings. Alas! she 

was soon freed from all such tender anxieties. On 
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the evening before the ship reached port, Allan had 
breathed his last. To look upon his lifeless body, 
and to listen to the piteous wailings of his desolate 
widow, were now all that Faith could do. Poor 
Faith! it was a bitter trial. She had hoped to 
minister to his comfort, to make his last days happy 
by her friendship, to assure him of her forgiveness, 
and to receive from his hands the trust of those whom 
he loved. But now death had destroyed “the last 
pale hope that shivered at her heart.” She could not 
breathe pardon and affection in his leaden ear, she 
could not press with kindly greeting his icy fingers. 
She was destined to offer sacrifices without reward, 
without appreciation, and henceforth she must cherish 
life for the sake of those who wept his death. Poor, 
poor Faith ! 

Allan’s widow was young and very beautiful, but 
she was as childlike in character as her own fair babe, 
whom she fondled like a plaything in the midst of all 
her grief. She could not speak a word of English, 
and the accents of her soft Italian tongue were musical 
but meaningless in the ears of Faith, Yet a sympathy 
of feeling seemed to unite the mourners, and Teresa 
was gentle and docile in her sorrow. The body of 
Allan Graham was borne to his native village, and 
laid in the old church-yard where he had often played 
when a boy; while Teresa and the child became the 
inmates of Faith’s humble home. Ceaselessly now 
was the lonely-hearted woman called to toil, for those 
who had been dearest to Allan depended upon her 
daily labor for their every comfort. Yet there was 
much kindly sympathy awakened in those who had 
long known and loved her, and Faith soon found, that 
while her health and strength remained, want would 
never come nigh them. ; 

Many and great were now her trials. Allan’s 
mother had long been failing, and now this unlooked 
for sorrow had hastened the work of time. She be- 
came infirm in body and imbecile in mind, a burden 
upon Faith’s hands as well as upon her heart. Teresa, 
too, with her childish ways, her ignorance of the re- 
straints of northern life, her waywardness of temper, 
her reckless gayety at one time, her frightful moodi- 
ness at another, and her fierce, ungovernable anger at 
the slightest opposition to her will, filled Faith with 
anxious cares, and left her little enjoyment of that 
peace which was the true atmosphere of her soul. 
Yet was she ever meek and patient, for she looked upon 
all her trials as so many offerings to the memory of 
Allan. She bore her aunt’s infirmities and caprices 
with gentleness, and though she had more to dread 
from Teresa’s untamed character, yet she despaired 
not of winning her to better impulses by the influence 
of kindliness. She taught her the language of her 
adopted land, and strove unweariedly to instruct her 
in the duties so essential to womanly character ina 
country where happiness grows not up without careful 
culture. Allan’s child, too, the little Angelo, as his 


mother fondly called him, became an object of 
especial interest to Faith, for as he grew older she 





saw much of his father’s vacillating temper and of 
his mother’s wild nature in the beautiful boy. Around 
her was care and life-long anxiety, and yet the sweet, 
trusting character of Faith led her to fashion ever 
some gentle hope for the future, and now all that re- 
mained to her of anticipation was associated with the 
boy, the child of her affection. 

Years passed on, and the lines which time and sor- 
row write on every brow were traced deeply on the 
forehead of Faith. Silver threads wove themselves 
thickly amid her brown locks, and she knew that, in 
weariness and toil, she was now treading the downhill 
of life. But never yet was human suffering utterly in 
vain. Dark and gloomy as seem the paths of sorrow, 
yet do they ever lead to light and goodness. Mrs. 
Graham, after years of helplessness, died with a bless- 
ing on her lips, and Faith felt that so far her cares had 
been repaid. But it was not until long, long afterward 
that the wild temper of Teresa was subdued beneath 
her gentle influence. Many a weary season of dis- 
comfort and dissension and dissatisfaction did Faith 
undergo—many were the trials of her patience with 
the wayward and undisciplined creature who had 
come in between herself and happiness. Yet never 
did Faith indulge in one word of unkindness or rebuke 
toward her whom Allan had loved. At length Teresa, 
too, was gathered to the shadowy regions of the dead; 
but in her life’s last hours Faith’s pure heart swelled 
with grateful joy when she found that her efforts had 
not been in vain, and that a prayerful reliance upon 
Heaven had taken the place of Teresa’s proud 
defiance. 

A quarter of a century rolled away—what an age 
in the heart’s record!—and Faith, now an aged and 
decrepit woman, lay stretched upon the bed of death. 
One only hope had not deceived her: Allan’s child 
had realized her fondest anticipations—in him had her 
prayers been answered, and now his every tone and 
look spoke the faithful minister of gospel truth, as he 
sat beside the dying and read the precious promises of 
Holy Writ. Faith Templeton had been to him asa 
second mother—she had nurtured his childhood in 
piety, she had directed his steps in the’paths of wis- 
dom, and she had been suffered to behold him filling 
the humble but useful station which had been her 
father’s pride. But now her duties had been all ful- 
filled—her mission was accomplished, and the gray 
ghastliness of death was fast settling upon her face. 
Suddenly a light, as if an angel wing had swept across 
her pillow, illumined her countenance. 

** All is clear now,” she murmured; “ the trials of 
a long and weary life—the heavy darkness which 
sometimes involved my soul—the long-suffering of my 
patient heart—all is now made clear to me. The 
mysteries of life are revealed to the dying eye, and 
now all is bright. Through much sorrow are we 
purified—through suffering alone are we perfected for 
Heaven.” 

And with these hopeful and trusting words her gentle 





spirit passed away. 
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BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRE-SIDE,”’ ETC. 





THERE once lived a respectable gentleman, called 
Gabriel Fanwood, who inherited from his ancestors a 
competent estate, and a respectable name, though I 
could never learn that his forefathers performed any 
act worthy the remembrance of posterity, and for 
that reason shall say nothing more about them. Un- 
luckily for their posthumous fame, all of them escaped 
the gallows and the state prison; of course they de- 
scended to their graves without the public ever know- 
ing any of the particulars of their birth, parentage, or 
education ; whether they wore whiskers, had blue or 
black eyes; behaved themselves decently at their 
trials, became saints before they were turned off, or 
departed impenitent sinners. They all died quietly in 
their beds, in the common course of nature, and sunk 
into a blameless oblivion, uncommemorated by 
biographers, and neglected by the tell-tale scribes 
whose busines it is to administer daily doses to that 
prevailing epidemic called public curiosity. 

Thus much for the ancestors of our hero. As for 
himself, he floated quietly through school and college, 
without being remarkable for any thing, but an ex- 
ceedingly perverse and troublesome propensity for 
settling every question according to the principles of 
right reason, as he called it, by way of distinction. It 
was of no consequence, in his opinion, whether the 
point to be settled was material or immaterial, since 
he maintained that, as reason was bestowed on man 
for his special guide in all circcmstances and situa- 
tions, it should, as a matter of course, be applied in- 
discriminately, whether there were any doubts on the 
subject or not, or whether it was of any consequence 
which way it was decided. This habit made him 
rather a troublesome associate of his school and col- 
lege mates, who, when a proposition was made to 
engage in any amusement, or, in fact, do any thing 
whatever, were pretty sure to be arrested by Gabriel’s 
everlasting ‘The question naturally arises,” which 
was always preliminary to a profound consideration 
of the matter according to the principles of right 
reason. 

This habit grew with his growth, for, being not only 
independent in his circumstances, but early in life 
master of his own actions, no one took any pains to 
check the propensity either by argument or ridicule, 
and the consequence was that he grew up to be one 
of the most reasonable men of his age. Indeed, he 
passed so much of his time in reasoning preliminary to 
taking any contemplated steps, that he seldom or ever 
came to action, and considered so long about what he 
should do, that it might be truly said he never did any 
thing but reason. He was often known to spend the 
whole morning at home reasoning on the propriety of 





going abroad, and has frequently been seen becalmed 
for hours at a corner, in a deep brown study on the 
question which naturally arose, whether he should 
turn to the right or the left, or go down this street or 
the other. There were so many reasons, on both 
sides of the question, that Gabriel often turned back 
and proceeded homeward to consider it more at lei- 
sure. Sometimes he went without his dinner, not be- 
ing able to decide to his entire conviction what was 
most reasonable to order under all circumstances ; 
and it is related by his confidential servant that he 
has been known to stand at his bedside on a cold 
winter night a full hour, reasoning on the question 
which naturaly arose, whether to lie down on the 
right or left side. 

As may be supposed, Mr. Fanwood was, upon the 
whole, a harmless man, except that he sometimes 
stood in the way of other people’s business, by insist- 
ing that they should reason a little before they decided. 
He never acted from impulse, and nothing could equal 
his contempt for those precipitate irrational beings 
who did things from mere habit, and on the spur of 
the occasion, without settling the matter by a process 
of right reasoning. These he called mere animals 
who were governed by instinct, or, what was nearly 
as bad, habits which he denounced as a ring in the 
nose of a pig which prevented his rooting, indépend- 
ent of any exercise of his will. There is a well au- 
thenticated story of him, which states that, being 
awakened one night by a cry of fire and the ringing 
of bells, he reasoned on the propriety of getting up and 
going to lend a helping hand so long, that when, hav- 
ing decided the question according to the principles 
of right reason, he arose and proceeded to the scene 
of action, the fire was nearly extinguished, and only a 
few of the crowd remained spectators of the black- 
ened walls and glowing embers. Gabriel stood de- 
liberating whether it was most reasonable to go 
home at once, or remain where he was a little while, 
when, all of a sudden, he saw the spectators dart 
away in different directions, tumbling over each 
other in their precipitate retreat. Instead of follow- 
ing their example, he began to speculate on the pro- 
bable cause of this movement, being determined not 
to budge an inch without a good reason, when all at 
once the thread of his ratiocinations was abruptly 
broken by the falling of the wall of one of the burnt 
houses, some of the stray fragments of which reached 
and covered him with dust and bruises. Here was 
reason enough in all conscience to satisfy even Ga- 
briel, who crawled away home, where he lay in bed 
several days, cogitating on the respective merits of 
instinct, impulse and reason, the last of which, as 
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might be expected, carried the day. In short, a 
volume might be filled with the various disasters of 
our hero, in consequence of his inveterate propensity 
to settle every point according to the invariable 
standard of right reason. It cannot be, however, de- 
nied that he occasionally escaped serious mistakes 
and misfortunes by delaying his decisions, or not 
making any at all, and floating quietly on his oars 
down the current of life. These confirmed him only 
the more strongly in his besetting habit, and he con- 
tinued to reason more inveterately as he advanced in 
years. . 

Being a man of competent estate, staid habits, good 
morals, and portly person—exactly such as becomes 
an alderman or member of a church vestry—he might 
have married and settled himself in life to reasonable 
advantage had he chose to do so. But, in the first 
place, the question naturally arose, whether it was 
not better to consider the matter and settle it accord- 
ing to the principles of right reason; in the second 
place, the question naturally arose, whether he could 
find a woman who, like himself, settled all domestic 
matters according to the principles of right reason ; 
and thirdly, whether in the great scale of human ex- 
istence, and the intricate inexplicable concatenation 
of matters and things in general, it best accorded with 
the principles of right reason, to marry or live a 
bachelor. 

Here was a vast field for the exercise of the reason- 
.ing faculty, and Mr. Fanwood considered the subject 
in all its bearings, first turning it upside down, then 
inside out, and lastly hind part before, as careful 
housewives were wont to do with their gowns before 
silks and muslins became so cheap that it is con- 
sidered a test of economy to have no more than one 
dress for every day in the year. We shall proceed to 
state," with all possible brevity, the process of Mr. 
Fanwood’s reasonings on this subject. The first ob- 
stacle was the difficulty of selecting a reasonable, or 
rather reasoning woman, for there is a decided differ- 
ence, if not absolute contrast between the two. He 
stumbled over this at the very threshold, but, being a 
man who always looked at both sides of a subject, it 
occurred to him that if he could only secure such a 
treasure by the exercise of right reason, it would be 
invaluable. The difficulty, weighed against the value 
of the acquisition, balanced the account, and Mr. 
Fanwood remained, in statu quo, just where he was 
before. 

In the second place, he considered what capricious 
persons women generally were, though, if the truth 
must be told, he knew this only from hearsay. They 
never knew their own minds, never were constant 
to one thing, and might be logically defined as indefin- 
able uncertainties. He recollected that the scriptures 
speak of a certain man, but no such phenomenon as a 
certain woman is therein recorded, which omission 
he took as a strong indication, if not a decisive proof, 
that such a thing was out of the question. This ob- 
jection was also pretty well counterbalanced by the 
consideration that a woman of an uncertain disposi- 
tion, if wrong at one time might be right at an other ; 

and that she would assuredly not be certain to be in a 


bad humor all the days of her life. In fine, any thing 
was better than an obstinate mule, who was so confi- 
dent of being always right that she insisted on having 
her own way, or one who, if she once took a wrong 
turn, stuck to the point like an old rusty weathercock. 
Upon the whole, therefore, this want of stability was 
not altogether objectionable, and he again returned to 
the point of statu quo. 

In the third and last place, reasoned Mr. Fanwood, 
the question that naturally arises is, not so much 
whether the married or single state is most conducive 
to happiness. There is a much more important point 
in the eye of right reason. Ifa bachelor becomes dis- 
contented with his lot, all he has to do is to marry; 
but if such a misfortune happens toa married man, 
he has no resource but to hang himself. The odds 
are, therefore, two to one in favor of the bachelor. 
On the other hand, quoth Mr, Fanwood—on the other 
hand—but he could find nothing on the other hand 
that, according to the principles of right reason, suffi- 
ciently weighed against this formidable consideration. 
Accordingly he determined to retain two strings to his 
bow, and continue a bachelor. 

But, alas! man is but a worm, and cannot tell which 
way he may turn the next minute. His fate follows 
him, as his shadow, behind, and, like the rudder of a 
ship, directs, unseen, all his motions. _ Happening to 
call, the very morning after coming tofhis resolution, 
onan old lady who claimed relationship, just as he 
entered the room where she sat, he heard a female 
voice exclaiming rather earnestly and above the usual 
tone of polite conversation, which never exceeds a 
stage whisper, ‘‘ It may be so, my dear Mrs. Brump- 
ton, but, for my part, I think that all domestic com 
cerns, and all little differences of opinion between 
man and wife, should be adjusted on the principles of 
right reason. There could then be no family bicker- 
ings, for every reasonable person is willing to submit 
to reason.” 

The bachelor was electrified by this declaration. It 
echoed not only his sentiments, but his very words, 
and when, on entering the room, he was introduced 
to a comely buxom widow, seemingly about his own 
age, with clear blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and a neat, 
bewitching rotundity of figure, that reminded him of 
Pharaoh’s dream of the seven years of plenty, it is 
scarcely too much to say that, in the figurative lar 
guage of the West, Mr. Fanwood “ was a gone 
sucker.” Your cautious man, who always settles 
every thing according to the principle of right reason, 
may be said to resemble a cat, which is all caution 
and deliberation in its approaches, until fairly within 
reach of its prey, when it pounces on it with the 
speed of a flash of lightning through a gooseberry 
bush. Thus it was with our hero, who was 8° 
charmed with the good fortune of at length meeting 
with a woman who was not only reasonable, but 
who reasoned before she acted, that he made short 
work of it. He married the widow without giving 
her a single reason, and the widow accompanied him 
home in a new carriage, without urging a single 
reason to the contrary. 

The bride and bridegroom were both persons of 
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good hearts and amiable dispositions, neither obstin- 
ate, self-willed, testy, or impatient. They had every 
thing comfortable about them, and would have un- 
doubtedly, bating those cross accidents which every- 
where beset the thorny path of life, have lived hap- 
pily together, had not one single obstacle intervened. 
They both had grown up in the habit of reasoning on 
every thing, and deciding in accordance with the 
principles of right reason. But, unfortunately, they 
differed as to these principles, and if such had not 
been the case, we here deliver it.as our solemn, ir- 
revocable opinion, that any married couple, no matter 
what constituents of happiness they possgasy who 
should undertake to ask or give a reason for all the 
little infinitely multifarious details of domestic life, 
for every act and every omission, would, in a short 
time, envy the galley slave, or the noviciate of pur- 
gatory. i 

It would be tedious if not painful to detail all the 
vexations, difficulties, and heart burnings, that ensued 
in consequence of the impossibility of two people 
always thinking alike, and the pertinacity of those 
who, always acting upon principle, and of course be- 
lieving themselves right, are very apt to become un- 
yielding and obstinate. Gabriel and his wife, view- 
ing things through a different medium, or perhaps in 
process of time falling into the besetting sin of matri- 
mony, namely, a substitution of the will for a reason, 
gradually became more and more estranged from one 
another, and fell into habitual bickerings, as well as 
harsh contradictions, each one believing they had 
reason on their side, and that to give up to the other 
would be a sacrifice of principle, although, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, there was neither reason 
nor principle involved in these vexatious, trifling dis- 
cussions. At one time they would discuss the ques- 
tion whether Mrs. Such-a-one was the daughter of 
Mr. Such-a-one, or only his step-daughter. It was a 
matter of not the least interest or consequence to 
either, but each had reasons for being confident, and 
neither would recede. As, however, they were both 
in the main good-tempered, sensible persons, this un- 
comfortable kind of intercourse produced neither an- 
tipathy nor dislike. They knew and respected each 
other’s good qualities, and were mutually unhappy 
that they could not agree. But habit is a stubborn 
thing, and the pride of human reason is the most ob- 
Stinate foible of our nature. 

There were two clocks in the house, which con- 
stituted the prime source of disagreement, simply be- 
cause they never agreed themselves. One was an 
old family clock, which Mr. Fanwood had in great 
respect from having belonged to his ancestors, and 
being of curious workmanship. It was inlaid with 
tortoise shell, and Mr. Fanwood was accustomed to 
boast that it was the first musical clock ever imported 
into the United States. It had, however, long ceased 
to play, in consequence of the machinery being out of 
order, and all its renown was traditionary. Indeed it 
may be truly said that it was out of time as well as 
out of tune, being much given to unseemly eccen- 
tricities, and would not unfrequently stop short with- 
out any good reason. The rival clock was an heir- 


7 


loom in the family of Mrs. Fanwood, and, in ad- 
dition to this claim to her attention, was really a very 
curious and beautiful piece of mechanism, the struc- 
ture being of exquisite open fillagree work, and the 
motion of the wheels visible to the eye. It had, how- 
ever, one radical defect. It was too precipitate and 
impetuous, and had baffled all the skill of the city 
watchmakers, in their efforts to accommodate its pace 
with that of father Time. It was always ahead of the 
old gentleman, who could not keep up with it with all 
his puffing. 

As may reasonably be supposed, these two rival 
clocks never agreed, and as the motions of the whole 
family were regulated by one or the other, there was 
the deuce to. pay in the house. Mr. Fanwood had 
reasoned himself into full conviction of the correctness 
of one, and Mrs. Fanwood of the infallibility of the 
other. The family economy was regulated by the fast 
clock, the motions of Mr. Fanwood by the other, 
which was generally behind-hand, or did not go at all, 
but by which he always set his own watch. It was 
very vexatious, and might easily have been remedied 
by an ‘amicable arrangement; but though the clocks 
were not regulated by right reason, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fanwood were; and as reason generally takes sides 
with the reasoner, having such stanch allies as pride 
and self-love, it is not to be presumed that either 
would surrender a principle to the obstinacy of the 
other. The consequence was, that had they not been 
both blessed with a good portion of equanimity they 
would have quarreled every day. As it was, they 
only reasoned on the subject, till they sometimes both 
talked rather unreasonably. 

It happened on one occasion that Mr. Fanwood had 
invited his old friend Mr. Soberton to dine with him 
on his birthday. This gentleman was much more 
regular than either of Mr. Fanwood’s clocks, and 
valued himself greatly on the punctuality of all his 
motions. Indeed it was his foible, for he carried it to 
the extreme of being as particular in what regarded 
himself alone as in his engagements with others. He 
had shaved himself, as he boasted, at precisely the 
same hour every day for the last thirty years, and 
never varied in his dinner five minutes, except he 
dined out, when he was punctual to a second. He 
was a calm, rational, and somewhat phlegmatic per- 
son, who had looked so long on the world, without 
getting within the whirling vortex of its passions and 
interests, that he was perfectly acquainted with its 
physiognomy. Without any violent or sudden im- 
pulses, to precipitate him into the slightest excesses, 
or prejudices to lead him astray, he was a philosopher 
by nature and habit, and though not absolutely insen- 
sible to the little rubs and vexations of life, was ac- 
customed to consider them, to use his own phrase, as 
“ mere flea-bites which rather itched than wounded.” 
He thought there were but few subjects in this world 
worth disputing about, and was often heard to declare 
that there was nothing in this world more common 
than to see men whose opinions were exactly opposite 
act precisely alike ; whence he concluded that argu- 
ment and reasoning, or, as he said, a man’s abstract 





opinions, had but little influence in the direction of his 
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conduct. He had a thousand times seen men who 
felt and reasoned always on the side of virtue, irre- 
trievably seduced into vice and corruption by the im- 
pulse of their passions and the temptations of oppor- 
tunity. He had often laughed in his sleeve at seeing 
Mr. and Mrs. Fanwood disputing about nothing; but 
if any thing could disturb the serenity of his mind, it 
would have been questioning the utility of his great 
system of punctuality in trifles. 

Such being the friend of Mr. Fanwood, it was in- 
cumbent on him to be punctual to the dinner hour, 
and as this rested mainly with his wife, he cautioned 
her on the subject. This of course brought up the old 
subject. The question naturally arose, which of the 
two clocks should govern on this occasion, and as 
every thing in the house was regulated on the prin- 
ciples of right reason—except the clocks—the great 
point to be settled was, what constituted the right 
reason of the thing. This, however, was not so easily 
adjusted. They had tried it a hundred times before, 
and at every repetition it became more difficult. The 
argument this time was very tough; it would not 
break, but it stretched like Indian rubber and spun out 
like a spider web. In short, Mr. Soberton was an- 
nounced before it was settled whether the old tortoise 
shell or the fillagree clock should regulate the latitude 
and longitude on this occasion. 

When the worthy guest entered the room, and saw 
no preparations for dinner, his equanimity was mar- 
velously disturbed; but this was nothing to the per- 
plexity and mortification of Mr. and Mrs. Fanwood, 
who at this moment were nearer the declivity of a 
downright rupture than ever they were before. 

** Tt is all your fault,” said Mrs. Fanwood, apart to 
her husband. ‘* You wont listen to reason.” 

‘No, madam, it is you that wont listen to reason,”’ 
retorted the husband, with so little discretion that he 
was overheard by Mr. Soberton, who exclaimed— 

‘“‘ Hey! what is all this? You have not had a tiff 
this morning, I hope? What does all this mean, and 
what is the reason I see no preparations for dinner ?”’ 

This was too good an opportunity to be lost. They 
had long wanted an umpire to decide this matter, and 
each at once appealed to the guest. The question 
was stated, and agreed to by both parties, who each 
proceeded to reason on the justice of the case, and the 
principles involved in its decision. 

‘* Pooh!” said Mr. Soberton, interrupting the detail. 
* A fig for principles, arguments and reasonings. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. I set my watch 
this morning, as I always do, by a chronometer be- 
longing to a watchmaker that lives exactly opposite 
my house, and which never varies the sixteenth part 
ofa minute. Let me see.” 

Saying this he pulled out his watch, and, marching 
up to the fillagree clock on the mantel-piece, com- 
pared the two together with great deliberation. 

“The clock is too fast by fifty-nine minutes and 
sixteen seconds,” said Mr. Soberton, with great de- 


liberation as well as decision. Mr. Fanwood rubbed 
his hands, and looked at his wife with a most provok- 
ing exultation. 

** Now let us see the other,” said Mr. Soberton, 
placing himself opposite the old tortoise-shell clock 
which hung against the wall. 

“It is too slow by three hours, ten minutes and 
three seconds. Faith, I believe it has stopped entirely 
—I don’t hear any ticking—yes, by Jove! it has 
stopped, sure enough !” 

Mrs. Fanwood returned Mr. Fanwood’s look of ex- 
ultation with interest not only simple but compound. 

‘Tt is not the fault of the clock,” said the latter ; “I 
recollect I forgot to wind it up last Sunday morning” 
—and at this moment the absurdity and ridicule of the 
whole affair came upon him so irresistibly that he fell 
into a fit of laughter, which proved so contagious that 
Mrs. Fanwood and even the grave Mr. Soberton joined 
inchorus. A merrier hungry party never met together. 

‘‘Tt stands to reason,’”’ said Mr. Fanwood, recover- 
ing his speech; “ it stands to reason that a clock can- 
not go when it is run down.” 

‘QO! for pity’s sake, my dear, let us hear no more 
reasoning. For my part, I never mean to reason again 
as long as I live. At present I am instinctively in- 
clined to my dinner, and must go and order it, for I 
am ashamed to tell you, Mr. Soberton, that I forgot 
it entirely, in discussing the question which naturally 
arose about the veracity of the two clocks, neither of 
which, it seems, had any truth in it.” 

At this moment, as Mr. Soberton looked rather 
blank at the prospect of waiting three hours for his 
meal, a knock was heard at the parlor door, and the 
old black cook, putting her ebony face inside, said 
rather impatiently— 

“Will missus please to order dinner—it is all 
spoiling.” 

On inquiry it proved that the old cook was a more 
regular time keeper than either of the clocks, and, find- 
ing her mistress gave her no orders, proceeded me- 
chanically to her daily occupation, and by the mere 
force of habit cooked a most excellent dinner, to 
which Mr. Soberton sat down with great satisfaction, 
observing at the same time— 

‘‘ Well, the old proverb is not infallible—Heaven 
has not only sent us meat, but a cook this time.” 

From that period Mr. and Mrs. Fanwood mutually 
gave up the old clocks, and the regulation of all the 
minutize of domestic trifles according to the infallible 
rules of right reason. They never disputed, nor ever 
had occasion to dispute; and it was not long before 
they learned the lesson, that mutual forbearance, 
joined to a disposition to yield where there is nothing 
worth opposing, and no moral principle involved in 
the question, is a far more solid basis for domestic 
happiness than their boasted system of settling every 
thing according to the invariable principles of right 
reason. The two clocks remain in their places, 45 
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MONGAUP FALLS-# 





BY ALFRED B, STREET. 





Tue heat spreads a faint shining glaze o’er the sky, 
Like piles of carved brass, the clouds motionless lie ; 
The west hath not sent yet its soft kissing breeze 
To stir the close air, or wake life in the trees; 
With dull,-weighty languor the frame is oppressed, 
The shades dropped around bring no coolness or rest; 
As we pant under shelter and melt in the glow 

Our minds wander off to the regions of snow; 

The cold, polished ice spreads its plain to our feet, 
We skim in the keen wind rejoicing and fleet. 

Then other sweet visions glide, changing the scene, 
The dim vaulted forests with twilights of green, 
The stream dancing onward delicious and cool, 
Here, foaming a torrent—there, coiling a pool— 

The cavern with fresh dripping moss spotted o’er, 
And water-drops tinkling like bells on its floor ; 
Hurrah! a thought strikes us—shake languor away, 
The Falls of Mongaup will we visit to-day. 


The rough springless wagon—two steeds under rein, 

The harness eked out of rope, leather and chain— 

Creaks up to the inn porch ; we wheel from the spot, 
One horse in a canter and one on a trot ; 

Along the broad turnpike we clatter and shake, 

Like a hail-sterm, with clouds of thick dust in our wake ; 
We clamber the hill—round the corner we tear, 

Two wheels slanted downward and two in the air, 

Still plies the whip fiercely, our balance we find, 

We dash down the slope with the speed of the wind, 

The fences of serpent-like pine roots we pass, 

Scathed stump-spotted clearings and patches of grass, 
With low crouching cabins of logs chinked with clay, 
Long well-pole, and grind-stone, and brown stack of hay. 


The dark welcome woods spread around, and on high ; 
The road winds in shadow with glimpses of sky ; 

Our steeds strike their hoofs on roots pared to a coil, 

Our hubs graze the trees, from the banks plough the soil ; 
Like opposite cannon logs point from the shade 

Where once the prone pine its huge rampart had laid ; 

A branch now inclines its green archway so low 

We stoop to avoid in our faces the blow ; 

Now clogged in wet hollows, now smooth over moss, 
Now jolting o’er logs the swamp streamlet across, 

Up searing the woodcock, and catching a look 

Of the rich-tinted sheldrake quick seeking his nook ; 

We part, with soft click, the smooth joints of the rush, 

To scent their strong fragrance the mint-leaves we crush, 
Then upward we labor; the steep ridge we crown, 

On the tops of tall trees, either side, looking down, 

Our course only pointed by time-blackened hacks 

The pioneer-settler has marked with his axe. 


That rustle! joy, joy ! tis the breeze moist and sweet, 
Oh how the leaves dance up and down to its feet! 

It glides with smooth balm o’er our heat-beaded skin, 
Each pulse feels its soothing—each breath draws it in, 


* These falls are ina wild and romantic stream called 
the Mongaup, in Sullivan county, state of New York. 





It blows the wet hair from our brows with its kiss, 
And we yield in delight to the delicate bliss; 

The aspens shake loosely like fountains in play, 

The maples quick change their green colors to gray, 
The hemlocks give murmurs like millions of bees, 
There ’s a patter like rain in the slight birchen trees ; 
Wherever those pinions are fanning their flight 
There coolness and music—there life and delight. 


We leave the wood-shadows dark, breezy and sweet, 
Again, like a burning-glass, beats down the heat ; 

The low-gabled schoolhouse we pass on our way, 
The white-headed urchins shrill shouting in play, 

The road down the hill-slope by torrents seem rent, 
Loose stones and deep gullies—a break-neck descent— 
We glide o'er the flat, round the angle we spin, 

And halt, with a shout, at the Forestburgh Inn. 

In a room lined with benches and sprinkled with sand, 
At a picketed nook, the boys clamorous stand, 

Where bottles and glasses and rolls of cigars 

Show tempting behind the half sweep of the bars; 

We seek then the parlor—rag carpet on floor, 

A wild staring sampler framed over the door, 

Chairs yellow and bright, wooden clock ticking loud, 
A mirror, whose gilding baize wraps in a shroud, 
Brown hangings of paper the windows that screen, 
And hearth filled with plumes of asparagus green. 
The girls there await us; our path we commence 
Through crimson-stemmed buckwheat, o’er rough clearing 

fence ; 

The “ barrens” spread round us; a shrubby pine growth 
With low sneaking hemlocks thin sprinkled, as loath 
To show e’en their faces, and gaunt trees with locks 
Of gray brittle moss, and earth scattered with rocks. 
Yet paths branch all over the cattle have trod, 

The ground-pine o’erturning its thick fringing sod, 
The low whortleberries, what thousands we view, 

In large tempting clusters of light misty blue. 

As round them we gather and cull with delight 

A sound stops the mirth, pales each cheek with affright, 
A quick whizzing sound, like the wings of a bee 

Shrill singing in efforts from toils to be free ; 

The rattlesnake ! back, back—the rattlesnake ! look 
At his coil of fierce wrath in yon bough-shadowed nook ! 
His eyes flash quick sparkles—his tongue quivers red, 
The brown turns to bronze as he arches his head ; 
Back—back—still his warning the dread reptile gives, 
The post he has taken he holds while he lives ; 

High shakes he his rattles with venomous strength, 
Keep back, and no danger—he darts but his length ! 
A stone whizzes at him—he writhes at the blow, 
More fierce is his rattle, more vivid his glow, 
His eyes flash more luridly—swifter his tongue— 
See, see, from his coil the fierce demon has sprung ! 
But another jagged missile is hurled on his head, 
Down crushing its terror—his being is sped. 


We come to a hill, once with trees plumaged o’er, 
But a whirlwind has struck it—its pride is no more. 
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Strewed round, like the straw that the reaper disdains, 
In a wild tangled mass lie the forest remains ; 

Forked roots with the soil their tough fibres had grasped ; 
Boughs twisted in boughs they in falling had clasped, 
Trunks lying on trunks in strange mazes, but through 
The path turns and winds like a labyrinth-clew, 

Till we reach a great hemlock, its body stretched prone 
Down the slope of the hill it once claimed for its throne ; 
Along its rough surface we tread as a bridge, 

And leave the drear wind-fall, with joy, on its ridge. 


The forest spreads over its ceiling of green, 

We thread its dim aisles, its high columns between ; 
The wintergreen blossoms show, low at our tracks, 
Their balls, as though moulded of pure snowy wax ; 
The mallows, in clumps spotted over the grass, 

Their cheeses encased in their drawn sacks, we pass ; 
Its scarf of rich pink the wild rose-bush displays, 

A canopy fit for the dance of the fays ; 

With points of thin gold set round bosoms of brown, 
Their stems like slim pillars, the sunflowers crown ; 
We strip the red beads from the sorrel, and shake 
The down from the rich tawny plumes of the brake ; 
The blackberry’s beehive-shaped fruitage of jet 

Is clustered in brambles twined round like a net. 

But on! for a low steady murmur is heard, 

Like the pine when its plumes by soft breathings are stirred; 
Then deeper and sterner, as onward we wend, 

Like the pine when the breeze makes its proud summit bend, 
Then swelled to an air-shaking, nerve-thrilling roar, 
Like a forest of pines when fierce blasts trample o’er. 
We haste down the steep in the serpent-like path, 
Still louder the torrent’s stern, breath-taking wrath, 
Till we pause at the brink of a pool dark as night, 
And scattered with slow circling spangles of white. 
A deep gorge winds upward, and forth with a bound 
The cataract’s pitch shakes its thunder around ; 

It comes from its shadowed and prison-like glen 
With a leap and a roar, like a lion from den ; 

Wild fir-trees, contorted as fixed in some spasm, 

And tall bristling hemlock add gloom to the chasm ; 
A dark, gloomy gulf, webbed below with a screen, 
The cataract casting white flashes between, 

As though a mad monster in torments beneath 

Were now and then grasping the boughs with his teeth. 


Around the black pool spread the thickets, and push 
Their skirts in the water, of sapling and bush. 

In June, the dense laurels that shadow the brink 
Are covered with beautiful clusters of pink, 

But now, in the sun their long leaves to the sight 
Glint from their green polish swift dazzles of light. 


Our party has spread into groups scattered round ; 

Some listening intent to the cataract’s sound ; 

Some swinging on grape-vines slung loose between trees, 
Their foreheads fanned cool in the play of the breeze, 
Some kneeling where up peers a fountain of glass, 

Like an eye of soft gray, through its lashes of grass ; 
While some climb the platform, where, down at our feet, 
Five pitches the torrent makes, sheet after sheet, 

First winding, then plunging, once more and once more, 
Till each voice is blent in one agony-roar. 


We all are now seated on grass green and cool, 

In a thicket whence glimpses are caught of the pool ; 

At the height of our mirth, one points quick where the 
screen 

Lets a space of the foam-jeweled basin be seen; 

With still, cautious hand we our net-work divide ; 

Leaves shake on the basin’s fringed opposite side ; 





Two antlers are thrust forth—out stretches a head— 

A deer steals to view with slow hesitant tread : 

Each side he inclines a neck graceful and slim, 

Then stoops his proud forehead, advances a limb ; 

He tastes the clear water, moves onas he drinks, 

Now the flood laves his sides; ha! he flounders, he sinks! 
He rises, and, snorting, strikes out with his feet, 

And, bubbles round boiling, plies swift through the sheet, 
With antlers on shoulder, and nose in the air, 

He comes, the bright creature! in line with our lair, 

He touches the margin, ’tis scaled with a bound, 

A shake flings the dancing drops showering around, 
Then catching quick sight of an ill-shrouded face, 

A brown shooting streak for an instant we trace, 

The next, the close forest conceals him, and deep 

Each breathes a long sigh, as just wakened from sleep. 


Now some all the arts of the angler employ, 

The keen-sighted, quick-hearing trout to decoy: 

A bright mimic fly skims the surface, but no! 
Naught rises: we have but our pains for our throw; 
A worm up and down next moves gently, alas! 

Not a jerk to the rod, not a break on the glass, 

Yet air-bells burst round us, and leapings are heard, 
Except where our lines are, the whole pool is stirred ; 
But here comes a butterfly! follow his skim, 

We’ll warrant a trout makes a dash now at him; 
Confound our ill-luck! Yes, a loud ringing splash ; 


; A splendid two-pounder is up like a flash, 
| His spots fairly gleamed in his leap to the air ; 


That ’s enough! and our rods are thrown by in despair. 


Meanwhile a rude platform the others have made, 

Of logs wedged together, boards over them laid, 

It floats by the pool-side ; hurrah, boys, a raft! 

We'll enjoy a short trip on our light buoyant craft ; 

Some shrinking, all laughing, we crowd on its floor, 

Till it yields to our weight—we then push from the shore ; 
We pole through the water, and drive as we go, 

From his sun-bask, the sheathed snapping-turtle below. 
Our goal is the cataract’s foot; and our ear 

Is filled with the roaring, more loud as more near, 

A glance of the sun the white torrent has kissed, 

And see! a rich rainbow is spanned o’er the mist ; 

The flood seems as fierce springing at us, then lost 

In a high, foaming hillock convulsively tossed ; 
Approaching too close, the raft dips in the mound, 

Like a fear-maddened steed, the frail thing gives a bound, 
But the impetus sends us from danger away 

Unharmed, save a quick drenching bath of the spray, 

And back we safe glide, though in loudest complaint 

The girls all declare they are ready to faint. 

We touch the green marge ; hark! a shriek shrill and loud, 
A bird with huge wings, like a fragment of cloud, . 
Shoots swift from the gorge, sweeps around, then on high 
Cleaves his way, till he seems a dim spot in the sky, 
Then stooping in circles, contracting his rings, 

He swoops to a pine-top and settles his wings; 
An eagle! an eagle! how kingly his form! iS 
He seems fit to revel in sunshine and storm ; 

What terrible talons, what strength in that beak, 

His red, rolling eye-balls the proud monarch speak ; 
He casts looks, superb and majestical, down, 

His pine for a throne, and his crest for a crown; 

He stirs not a feather, though shoutings arise, 

But still flings beneath mute contempt at our cries ; 

A branch is hurled upward, whirls near him, but vain, 
He looks down his eloquent, glorious disdain, 

Till he chooses to spread his broad pinions of gray 
And launch in majestic, slow motion away. 
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SKETCHES OF NAVAL MEN. 





BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PIONEERS,” ‘‘ RED ROVER,” ETC, 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1839, by J. Fenimore Cooper, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the United States, in and for the Northern District of New York.] 


JOHN BARRY. 


Tue subject of this sketch was one of the fathers of 
the American marine, having been among the first of 
its sea-captains, in the struggle of the Revolution, and 
dying at the head of the service a year or two after 
the termination of the quasi war with France. No 
man in the profession ever enjoyed more of the con- 
fidence of the country, or of the government; a con- 
fidence that his conduct, on all occasions, appears 
fully to have justified. 

John Barry was born near the city of Wexford, in 
the memorable year 1745. His parents were farmers 
of a humble class, and young Barry must have been 
sent quite early to sea, for he arrived in Philadelphia, 
as second mate of an Irish vessel, when only in his 
seventeenth year. This must have been about the 
year 1762; a period when England and her American 
colonies formed a common country. Barry was in- 
duced to quit his vessel and cast his fortunes on this 
continent. From that time, to the hour of his death, 
he became American in feelings, fortunes and resi- 
dence, Philadelphia becoming his home. A brother, 
of the name of Patrick, joined him at a later day, but 
died at sea before he had made any material advances 
in his profession. A sister’s son, the present Patrick 
Hayes, Esquire, Master Warden of the port of Phila- 
delphia, was sent to him more than sixty years since, 
and still survives, having children. This gentleman 
became the adopted son and principal heir of his dis- 
tinguished kinsman. 

Young Barry’s first service in this hemisphere was 
in the character of chief mate, on board a Bermudian- 
built sloop, in the West India trade. While in this 
situation, after having made several voyages in the 
sloop, an accidental occasion offering for him in which 
to show his spirit, it became the means of procuring 
him not only immediate preferment in his profession, 
but of subsequently introducing him into the navy. A 
riot occurred among some stevedores, and a ship- 
owner of respectability was threatened with injury. 
Barry interfered, and manifested so much intrepidity 
and personal prowess, as at once to procure for him 
a reputation in the then peaceable town of Philadel- 
phia. He was rewarded by the command of a schooner 
called the Barbadoes, owned by Reese Meredith.* 


* The elderly Philadelphians have a tradition to this 
effect. Barry had grappled one of the stoutest of the steve- 
dores in the presence of the owner, who was a “ Friend.” 
‘Give it to him, Johnny, now thou hast him,” cried the 
merchant, ‘‘and the next voyage thou shalt have the 
vessel,”? 

Another anecdote says, that there was one of these 





This was in 1769. In 1771 he commanded the brig 
Patty and Polly, belonging to Geo. Meade & Co. In 
1772 we find him im the schooner Industry, and in 
1773, in the sloop Peggy. From 1773 to 1776 he com- 
manded the ship Black Prince in the London trade. 
He continued in this employment down to the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. In a memorial pre- 
sented to Congress, some years later, Barry says he 
left one of the best ships and employments in the 
country to join the navy. This vessel is supposed to 
have been the Black Prince, which ship was in the 
London trade. 

Near the close of the year 1773, Barry married 
Mary Byrne, of Philadelphia. This connection, how- 
ever, lasted but a short time, his wife dying February 
9th, 1774, or about four months after their union. She 
lies at her husband’s side in the church-yard of St. 
Mary’s Chapel, South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
It may be added here, that three years later, or in 
1777, Barry married Sarah Austin, also of Philadel- 
phia, which lady survived him. In consequence of 
these twomarriages, Barry obtained many connections, 
some of whom were of very reputable positions in 
the town and country of his adoption. He had ne 
children by either of his wives. 

Such was the situation of John Barry when the war 
of the Revolution commenced. His position as a sea- 
man of great skill, a citizen of excellent character, 
and long ure master of a fine ship, could not fail to 
bring him early to the notice of the Marine Committee 
of Congress, which body naturally first turned their 
eyes toward the ship-masters of the capital of the 
country in quest of commanders. As soon as it was 
determined to create a navy, Barry’s name was 
offered to the consideration of the committee, and 
he was presented with the commission of a captain. 
As this oceurred in 1775, it follows that our hero re- 
ceived this preferment when he was thirty years of 
age, and rather more than thirteen years after his first 
arrival in America. On the corrected list of captains, 
in 1776, Barry’s name stands as the seventh; having 
those of James Nicholson, Manly, M’Niel, Salton- 
stall, Biddle and Thompson before it. 

Barry appears to have been first employed in assist- 
ing in fitting for sea the squadron Which subsequently 
sailed under Com. Hopkins. This renders. it a little 
‘¢ Friends” on the Marine Committee of Congress. The 

uestion came up about appointing a captain: “I know 
little of these things,’’ observed the Friend, after a good 


deal of discussion, ‘‘ but, if thou wantest a proper fighter, 
take John Barry.” 
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questionable whether he obtained any commission, or 
positive rank, on his first joining the navy. The 
irregularities at that day were great, but it was the 
usage at first to commission officers for particular 
vessels, and the name of Barry does not appedr as 
connected with either of these vessels, as they were 
subsequently officered. 

When the squadron was equipped, it dropped down 
into the bay, where it lay ice-bound for several weeks, 
getting to sea February 17th, 1776. It has long been 
a question what regular American cruiser first got to 
sea, on a cruise, in the war of the Revolution. The 
distinction has been claimed equally for Hopkins and 
Barry, and in the Naval History we were disposed to 
accord the latter the precedency. After an examina- 
tion of his own private papers, however, we see 
strong reasons for thinking it must have been Com. 
Hopkins. It appears that after the squadron left Phi- 
ladelphia, Barry was employed in equipping a vessel 
for the Colony of Pennsylvania, in which duty he was 
engaged when he received his appointment to com- 
mand the brig Lexington, with the rank of captain in 
the continental marine. Previously to sailing, Barry 
received a letter from the Marine Committee of Con- 
gress, recommending him to the assistance and favor 
of all Committees of Safety, Inspection, &c., to whom 
it might be presented. This letter speaks of the brig- 
antine Lexington, as ‘‘now bound ona cruise,” and 
of Barry as its ‘‘ bearer;” two circumstances that 
leave little or no doubt of its having been written be- 
fore he sailed ; and, as it bears date March 25th, 1776, 
it would seem Com. Hopkins must have sailed on his 
cruise against the Bahamas more than a month before 
Barry got out in his brig. 

The Lexington mounted sixteen four-pound guns, 
and, according to shipping articles, that are now be- 
fore us, must have sailed with a crew of about seventy 
souls, the officers included. The letter of protection 
and credit with which Barry sailed, was signed by 
John Hancock, Robert Morris, Stephen Hopkins, Jo- 
seph Hewes, Wm. Whipple, Samuel Huntington and 
J.D. Sargeant. The pay of a captain of the navy, as 
directed by law, was $60 per month, of lieutenants 
$30, and of able seamen not more than $8! The ship- 
ping articles were a contract with seven sections, the 
officers signing them as well as the people. The brig 
had two lieutenants, Luke Mathewman and John 
Scott, and a master, William Hodge. She appears to 
have had two midshipmen, John Kemp and Thomas 
Haughton Clarke.* Dale, however, joined the Lex- 

ington at sea, asa master’s mate, soon after she sailed. 

Barry could not have got outside of the Capes, 
agreeably to the evidence of the papers before us, 
much, if any, before the beginning of April, 1776. He 
shaped his course to the southward, clearing the coast 
of several small craft that were annoying the bays 
and inlets, rendering much useful service in this duty. 
On the 7th of the month, off the Capes of Virginia, 
the Lexington fell in with a sloop tender of the Liver- 


* This last name corresponds with that of a family of 

eat wealth and respectability in England, and which has 
arge estates in Jamaica; Sir Simon Haughton Clarke, 
Bart., being at its head 


pool frigate, and brought her to action. The engage- 
ment was close and spirited, lasting nearly an hour 
before the tender struck. In this affair the Lexing- 
ton had four men killed and wounded, while the tender 
was much cut up, and had a large proportion of her 
crew injured. This little success, added to his pre- 
vious good character, did Barry much service, and 
was probably one of the reasons why his name stood 
so high on the list of regulated rank. The unsuccessful 
action between Hopkins’ squadron and the Glasgow 
having taken place on the 6th of the same month, the 
capture of the Edward, for so was the tender called, 
derived more credit from the contrast. 

The Lexington returned to port soon after this com- 
bat, but continued under Barry’s command until after 
the Declaration of Independence. During the summer 
he cruised on the coast, and was particularly useful in 
driving away the tenders and boats of the enemy, 
although he had been previously selected to command 
a frigate which was not yet launched. His last orders 
to cruise in the Lexington bear date July 13th, 1776. 

Congress having ordered the construction of thirteen 
frigates, or one for each state, Barry was selected to 
oversee the building, and eventually to command one 
of them. His ship was the Effingham 28, a twelve- 
pounder frigate that was laid down at Philadelphia. 
It is a proof how highly the country valued any assist- 
ance in that day, that this vessel was named after an 
English peer of the house of Howard, merely because 
the Earl of Effingham, a captain in the army, had re- 
signed his commission in preference to serving against 
the United Colonies. Seventy years ago the counte- 
nance of a single member of the English House of 
Lords was of more importance to America than the 
united support, or opposition, of the whole body 
would be thought to-day! The Effingham we believe 
was the ship that came so near capsizing when 
launched, on account of her being so sharp, and hav- 
ing so many persons on her deck. 

The winter of 1776-7 was the dark period of the 
Revolution. His ship not yet being ready, and her 
safety depending on preventing the enemy from reach- 
ing Philadelphia, Barry joined the army under Wash- 
ington with seventeen marines, contriving to mount a 
light gun or two, in a manner that admitted of their 
being used in the field. In this novel. situation he 
actually made the winter campaign that has since be- 
come so celebrated in the annals of the country, hav- 
ing been present at Trenton, if not at Princeton also. 
In the spring he returned to his command. 

On the approach of the British army to Philadelphia, 
it became necessary to remove the public shipping as 
far up the river as possible. Four of the new frigates, 
the Randolph 32, Washington 32, Effingham 28, and 
Delaware 24, had been built at this port. Of these 
vessels the Randolph, Capt. Nicholas Biddle, had 
blown up in action with the Yarmouth 64, and the 
Delaware, Capt. Alexander, had grounded and veen 
captured, in a fruitless effort to open the communica- 
tion with the ocean. The Washington and Effingham, 
not yet being equipped, were carried up the river, the 
latter as high as Bordentown, where they were burned 
by an expedition sent against them by the enemy, in 
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May, 1778. Barry is said not to have been present 
when the hostile force arrived, having gone to head- 
quarters to confer with Washington as to the means 
of procuring a force for defending the ships. During 
the rest of the season of 1777, Barry appears to have 
been employed generally in helping the army to sup- 
plies, by means of boat service. It was in this tem- 
porary absence of high professional duty, that he con- 
tracted his second marriage. 

Barry had a serious difficulty with Mr. Hopkinson, 
one of the Marine Committee, on the subject of de- 
stroying his frigate. He was compelled to appear be- 
fore Congress and enter into his justification, the charge 
being disobedience of orders. By a justificatory me- 
morial presented to Congress, a copy of which exists 
among the papers of Barry, it would seem that he 
and Capt. Read, the commander of the Washington, 
had obtained guns from different merchant vessels, 
and that they had mustered 70 or 80 men each, and 
felt confident of being able to defend their respective 
ships. Mr. Hopkinson had orders from head-quarters 
to sink them, and compelled Barry to sink the Effing- 
ham. She was in this state, or on the bottom, with 
her upper works out of water, when the enemy ap- 
proached, and, of course, not in a state to be de- 
fended. 

Barry’s memorial is a plain, sailor-like statement, 
and contains this characteristic sentence, when justify- 
ing his own opinions against those of his superiors; 
viz.—‘‘ I assured him (Mr. Hopkinson) that boats could 
not board us!—He replied ‘he would take General 
Washington’s opinion sooner than mine.’ I told him 
‘I did not doubt that, but nevertheless I 4new more 
about a ship than General Washington and the Navy 
Board together.’”” This was the frank statement of a 
seaman, conscious that no other profession could 
meddle with his duties without doing mischief. It 
might not be amiss for the Congresses of the present 
day to remember this declaration. 

By an order of the Navy Board, now to be seen 
among Barry’s papers, and which bears date July 31, 
1777, Barry and Read were commanded to lay their 
hands on such articles as were necessary to carry 
their ships up the Delaware to a place of safety, to 
escape from the approaching, British army. After 
giving this peremptory order, the Navy Board add— 
“We expect you will conduct this business with all 
decency and discretion.” Facts like these prove 
against what obstacles the independence of the coun- 
try was obtained. 

Cut off from all hopes of doing any thing in his 
frigate, Barry’s mind was too active to permit him to 
remain long without more genialemployment. In the 
Spring of 1778 he manned four boats, and pulling down 
past the town in the night, with two of them he 
attacked and carried, by boarding, a man-of-war 
sloop, of 8 or 10 guns and 32 men, beside captur- 
ing some English transports that had ascended the 
river. On this service, as appears by a document 
now in possession of his family, Barry had but 28 
men under his orders. These captures must have 
been made on or about the 8th of March. The 
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and to put in the service as a regular cruiser, but the 
appearance of some English frigates in the river com- 
pelled him to burn all his prizes. Barry returned from 
this bold excursion without the loss of a man. May 
21st, 1778, Barry was appointed to command the Ra- 
leigh 32, then lying in the port of Boston. The 
Raleigh was one of the thirteen frigates, and had been 
built at Portsmouth, N. H. She had made one cruise 
to France, under Capt. Thompson, in company with 
the Alfred 20, and hada smart engagement with the 
Druid, on the passage out, in the midst of an English 
convoy. On the return passage the Alfred was cap- 
tured, under circumstances that raised a question as 
to Capt. Thompson’s conduct, and Barry thus obtained 
the vessel. That no unjust aspersion may rest on the 
memory of a brave man, it may be well to say that 
Capt Thompson behaved particularly well in the first 
affair, and was thought not to have had full justice 
done him in connection with the last. 

The Raleigh was unable to get to sea for some 
months, a delay under which her gallant commander 
appears to have chafed for years afterward. On the 
25th September, 1778, however, the Raleigh lifted her 
anchor from King’s Roads, now Independence Roads, 
at 6 o’clock in the morning. At 8 the pilot left her, 
when the frigate crossed top-gallant yards, and run 
off easterly, under studding-sails, with a fresh breeze 
at northwest. The Raleigh had two small vessels 
under her convoy, which went out in company. 

About noon, Cape Cod was made, bearing south, a 
long distance off. At this moment, the look-out aloft an- 
nounced the presence of two sail to the southward and 
eastward, or nearly dead to leeward. Barry, antici- 
pating that these vessels were enemy’s Cruisers, took 
in all his studding-sails, in readiness to haul up, should 
his conjecture prove true. These craft, however, 
were soon made out to be fishing schooners, but, 
nearly at the moment the character of these vessels 
was ascertained, two more sail were made, bearing 
about 8. E. by S., and distant eight or ten leagues. 
The strangers turned out to be ships of force, and 
doubtless were British cruisers. One of these ships 
was on a wind heading to the northward, while the 
other was on the contrary tack. As Barry had no 
doubts as to the characters of these vessels, he hauled 
close on a wind, ordering his convoy to keep him 
company. On this hint, the ship to the southward 
tacked in chase. That night the wind fell, becoming 
light and variable, the Raleigh making every effort to 
get in with the land. Of course, the strangers were 
lost sight of when it became dark, nor were they visi- 
ble on the return of day. Thé morning, however, 
was hazy, and when it cleared the two ships were 
seen still at the southward and to windward, there 
being at this time light airs at southeast. The brig 
that had been one of the Raleigh’s convoy was near 
the enemy, and, by her movements, Barry fancied 
she had been captured during the night. A schooner 
in company was believed to be a tender, and was 
probably the vessel that had captured the brig. About 
this time land was seen ahead, though the weather 
was too thick to observe. Signal guns were ex- 





schooner captured he was ordered to name the Wasp, 
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out at the westward, and blew a good breeze. At 
this time the strangers were lost to view, and Barry 
fancied he could pass them. He kept his ship away, 
therefore, carrying easy sail lest he might come upon 
one of them unexpectedly, and not be in readiness to 
engage, for he was quite uncertain on what course 
they would steer. 

During the whole chase, all hands were at quarters 
on board the Raleigh. About dawn, having run a 
considerable distance to the northward and eastward, 
Barry furled every thing, determined to let the sun 
rise before he betrayed his own position. When 
the sun appeared on the 27th, nothing was in sight, 
and sail was again made on the ship, which steered 
southeast and by east, in order to clear Cape Sable. 
At half past nine, however, the enemy were again 
made, in the southern board, in full chase. At this 
time the wind was fresh at west, and all three vessels 
hauled up on taut bowlines, the Raleigh greatly out- 
sailing her pursuers. Barry, in his defence, is silent 
as to the subject of the speed of the Raleigh, at this 
critical instant, but one of his officers reports her rate 
of sailing to have been eleven knots two fathoms. 

The land soon re-appeared ahead, and, unfor- 
tunately, not a soul on board the Raleigh knew what 
land it was. Barry had hoped to be able to get into 
some Of the eastern ports, but did not know where to 
find one, and, without this resource, the coast only 
offered an obstacle to his escape. The ship had, in 
truth, got a little too far to the eastward for the de- 
sired purpose. The land in sight proved to be rocky 
islands on the coast of Maine, then almost an unin- 
habited and little known country, and there was no 
alternative between going ashore, running down to- 
ward the enemy, or tacking to the westward, where 
several ports offered as places of shelter. As the 
largest of the two ships in chase was a good way off, 
and the smallest still out of gun-shot, Barry adopted 
the latter course. The wind began to fall, however, 
and the smallest vessel gained on the Raleigh. At 
five P. M., this little frigate, a ship mounting 28 guns, 
crossed on the opposite tack, within reach of shot. 
Barry now showed his colors and gave this vessel a 
gun. The stranger set a St. George’s ensign, and 

fired his whole broadside at the American frigate, 
which instantly returned the compliment. While 
passing each ship delivered two broadsides, but little 
damage was done on account of the distance. 

By this time, Barry was satisfied that the largest of 
the enemy’s ships was asmall two-decker, and he 
felt the necessity of keeping under as much sail as he 
could carry, in order to avoid her. He directed the 
mainsail hauled up, notwithstanding, for it pressed the 
Raleigh over so much as to render it difficult to fight 
her guns. Soon after this was done, the Raleigh’s 
fore-top-mast unexpectedly went over the ship’s 
side, carrying with it, as usual, the main-top-gallant 
mast, and, as a matter of course, the jib and fore- 
top-mast stay-sail. Barry, who has left a minute 


account of all these proceedings, does not seem to 
have thought this injury was in consequence of a shot, 
for he speaks of the enemy’s fire as having done “ little 


his spars, at this critical moment, to ‘ some unfore- 
seen accident.” 

Although Barry immediately ordered the main tack 
to be hauled aboard, it was some time before he could 
get clear of the wreck. The smallest ship was the 
Unicorn, 22, mounting 28 guns, and as soon as she 
found that this accident enabled her to fetch the Ra- 
leigh, she tacked and ranged up along side of the 
American vessel. The action now became very 
warm, Barry endeavoring the whole time to get clear 
of his wreck, which disabled four of his guns, besides 
otherwise annoying him. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, the Unicorn was soon glad to drop astern. 
After repairing some damages, however, this vessel 
again closed, and Barry, feeling the necessity of get- 
ting rid of this opponent before the other drew any 
nearer, endeavored to run on board him. By this 
time it was dark, and for a short time the Americans 
believed they would succeed, but, no sooner was the 
Raleigh’s helm put aweather in order to effect her 
purpose, than the Unicorn took the alarm, made sail, 
shot ahead, and passed to windward, where she was 
enabled easily to maintain her station during the rest 
of the combat. 

The action had now lasted several hours, and Barry, 
finding that the large ship was drawing near, felt the 
necessity of surrendering, or of attempting to run his 
ship ashore. He adopted the latter expedient, making 
sail, and waring round to approach the land. His 
persevering enemy stuck to him in the most gallant 
manner, both ships keeping up a brisk fire for more 
than an hour longer. In the whole, these two vessels 
were engaged seven hours, much of the time at no 
great distance asunder. At length the Unicorn fell 
astern, appearing to be much injured, but making sig- 
nals to lead on her consort. The latter soon got near 
enough to engage, getting pretty well on the Raleigh’s 
quarter, while the Unicorn again came under fire, 
more astern. For half an hour Barry stood this re- 
newed and formidable attack, when the Raleigh 
struck the bottom, after which the two English vessels 
hauled astern into deep water and anchored, though 
quite within gun-shot. 

Barry next attempted to land his people, and burn 
the ship. It was near two in the morning, and the 
darkness rendered this duty still more difficult. No 
one knew precisely where they were, but, on landing, 
it was ascertained the ship had grounded on a barren 
rock, less than a mile long, and about a quarter of a 
mile in width. It is called the Wooden Ball, and 
lies about twenty miles off the mouth of the Penobscot. 
Men, on such an island, were almost as much ex- 
posed to the enemy as when in the ship. Barry at- 
tributed the circumstance that the Raleigh was not 
burned to the treachery of a midshipman, who was 
entrusted with the duty. The enemy got possession 
of the ship soon after it was light, and, in one way 
and another, about 140 of the men were captured, 
Barry escaping to the main with the remainder. 

Some of the men were taken from the island as late as 
the succeeding night. The British got the Raleigh 
afloat about 3 P. M., and subsequently put her into 
their own marine. 
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Barry reached Boston with 95 of his crew. The 
vessels that engaged the Raleigh were the Experi- 
ment 50. and the Unicorn 22. The latter vessel is 
said to have lost ten men killed, besides a great many 
wounded. Barry, in his defence,.states that he could 
not ascertain his own loss with precision, on account 
of the manner in which his crew was dispersed, but 
it is now known that the Americans had about 25 men 
killed and wounded. 

A court of inquiry, composed of Captains Samuel 
Nicholson, Rathburne, and Waters, sat on Barry for 
the loss of his ship, convening on board the Alliance, 
October 12th, 1778, and rendered a finding of honor- 
able acquittal. The causes assigned for the loss of 
the ship were “ partly from the want of a pilot on 
board acquainted with the coast, but principally by 
the very great superiority éf the enemy who attacked 
him.” The testimony in favor of Barry’s personal 
deportment was of the clearest character. 

The Raleigh was captured near the close of Sep- 
tember, 1778, and there remaining no other frigate to 
bestow on Barry, who had been so unfortunate as to 
have lost two, though without the slightest reproach 
to his character, he was sent to Portsmouth, N. H., 
to take charge of the America 74, then about to be 
built. His first duty was to examine the state of this 
vessel, after which he proceeded to Philadelphia, in 
person, to report her condition. The report made, 
he was selected to return to Portsmouth in order to 
superintend the construction and equipment of this 
fine ship. It would seem, however, Barry did not go 
on this duty, Congress not having sufficient money to 
spare for so heavy an expenditure. The America 
was subsequently put into the water by Paul Jones, 
who delivered her the same day to an agent of France, 
to which country Congress had made an offering of 
the ship. 

Barry was now altogether out of employment. 
There was no other frigate for him, and, to use his 
own language in the memorial of his services, ‘ find- 
ing he had been at very heavy expense, and not being 
likely to get a command in the service of Congress, 
he solicited leave of absence, which he obtained, and 
made one voyage in a very fine letter-of-marque, and 
he, at that time, had every prospect of repairing the 
loss sustained in the public service, but on returning 
to Philadelphia was ordered to Beston to take the 
command of the frigate Alliance,” &e. 

The letter-of-marque was the Delaware, a brig of 
10 guns and 45 men. We can discover no evidence 
of the port to which she sailed among the papers that 
have been put into our hands, but her commission 
bears date February 15th, 1779, and is signed by John 
Jay, as President of Congress. 

Barry must have received his orders to the Alliance 
about the month of July, 1780, the ship having sailed 
from France for Boston in June of that year. In 
his memorial, he says he lay several months at Bos- 
ton, after taking command of the ship, for want of 
men, and his orders to sail for France with Col. Lau- 
rens, who, it is well known, was sent out as an agent 
of Congress, are dated January 3d, 1781. By these or- 
ders, his first duty was to carry Col. Laurens to his point 





of destination, at l’Orient. He was there to receive 
on board such military clothing and other supplies as 
might be ready for him, and return to Philadelphia. 
He was also directed to give convoy to any store 
ships that might be ready to sail for this country. 
Permission, however, was given him to cruise for 
the enemy, should no vessel or stores of consequence 
be ready for him, within a few weeks of his arrival 
out. 

Barry executed these orders with promptitude and 
despatch. The Alliance was a very fast ship. She 
sailed from Boston early in February, 1781, and was 
ready to leave |’Orient on her return, the last of March. 
On the outward passage, an English privateer, called 
the Alert, was captured, but no incident of moment 
occurred. The Marquis of La Fayette, a heavy store 
ship that carried 40 guns, left France in company 
with the Alliance. The two ships sailed March 31st, 
and on the 3d April they captured two Guernsey pri- 
vateers, viz. the Mars, of 22 guns and 112 men, and 
the Minerva, of 10 guns and 55 men. After this suc- 
cess, Barry left his consort and two prizes to cruise 
by himself. 

In his memorial, Barry alleges that he put to sea in 
the Alliance with a crew so small and of such a 
quality as endangered his reputation as an officer, and 
that, on his return passage, the remains of this crew 
were much reduced by illness. Such was the state 
of the Alliance, when, May 28th, she made a ship and 
a brig toward evening, evidently enemy’s vessels of 
war. The strangers got near enough to remain in 
sight until morning, but at daylight it was calm. The 
enemy set English colors, got out their sweeps, and 
came up on the quarters of the Alliance, in positions 
where it was difficult to injure them. Owing to the 
total want of wind, however, it was nearly noon be- 
fore the action commenced, which it did within hail. 
For more than an hour was the Alliance compelled to 
bear all the fire of her assailants, one on each quarter, 
unable herself to bring more than four or five guns 
to bear on each. Things were looking very gloomy 
on board the American ship, when Barry received a 
severe wound in his left shoulder, by a grape shot. 
He was taken below, but continued to manifest the 
greatest resolution, directing his officers not to think 
of surrendering. About this time the Alliance’s en- 
sign was shot away, when the English cheered, sup- 
posing that she had struck. They had left their guns 
to give this usual demonstration of success, just as 
a light breeze struck the frigate’s sails, and she came 
under command. No sooner did the Alliance get 
steerage way on her, than she brought her broadside 
to bear, and, for the first time that day, her guns for- 
ward of the gangways were discharged. The scene 
was now changed. The enemy’s turn to suffer had 
arrived, and, after a stout resistance, both the English- 
men lowered their flags. 

The prizes proved to be the Atalanta 16, Capt. Ed- 
wards, and the Trepassy 14, Capt. Smith. The crews 
of the two vessels amounted to 210 men, of whom 41 
were killed and wounded. The Alliance suffered a 
good deal also, having 32 men among the casualties. 

Barry converted the Trepassy into a cartel, and 
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sent her to an English port, but the enemy recaptured 
the Atalanta before she could reach Boston, where 
the Alliance arrived in safety. The letter acknow- 
ledging the receipt of Barry’s official report of this 
action being dated Philadelphia, June 26, 1781, renders 
it probable Barry got into port about the middle of 
that month. The Navy Board expressed their warm 
approbation of his conduct, and decided that the ship 
should be coppered, if enough of the material ‘‘ ad one 
who knows howto put it on, can be found in Boston.” 

Barry’s wound was severe, but it did not induce him 
to give up his ship, nor did the government, for a mo- 
ment, think of giving her to another. In September, 
he was ordered to prepare fora cruise, in company 
with the Deane 32, (subsequently the Hague,) Capt. 
Nicholson, with a roving commission. As constantly 
happened, however, to ships in that war, the plan 
was changed, and December 22d, 1781, Barry sent a 
copy of his instructions to Nicholson, ordering him on 
the cruise alone, stating that another destination was 
given to his own ship. 

The embarrassments of the day, or want of men 
and money, pressed hard upon Barry, who could not 
get tosea. It appears he was directed to carry La 
Fayette and various other French officers to France, 
to which country he again sailed, with a crew so 
small that he states in his memorial he had not men 
enough to work his ship properly, much less to fight 
her. Among his papers is a letter from Franklin, 
dated Passy, January 24th, 1782, acknowledging the 
receipt of a communication from Barry, reporting his 
arrival at Fort Louis on the 17th of the same month. 
Franklin says he would endeavor to get some French 
sailors, but doubted his succeeding, and recommended 
Barry to look for Americans at |’Orient. Another 
letter of Franklin’s, dated February 10th, speaks of 
the Alliance’s carrying stores to America. In a com- 
munication from Robert Morris to Count de Grasse, 
dated May 25th, 1782, we learn that the former had 
not long before heard of the arrival of the Alliance in 
America, and a general statement in Barry’s memo- 
rial gives us to understand that he got into New Lon- 
don. He appears to have got in about the 16th of that 
month, making his voyage to France in a little more 
than three months, notwithstanding the miserable con- 
dition of his crew. It appears by his correspondence 
that Barry had many narrow escapes, and had been 
driven off in an attempt to enter the Delaware. It 
would seem he made no prize of any moment on this 
cruise, if he made any at all. — 

The friends of Barry appear to have congratulated 
him warmly on his getting in at all from this cruise, 
in consequence of the rigid manner in which the 
enemy watched the coast. Among others that write 
is Mr. John Brown, at one time the Secretary of the 
Marine Committee, who appears to have been Barry’s 
agent in his money transactions. Some of the state- 
ments of this gentleman’s letters are sufficiently curi- 
ous. In one, speaking of the money received on be- 
half of his friend, he accounts for a part of it as fol- 
lows, Viz : 


Paid Mrs. Barry, out of the money received from 
Mr. Donaldson, the 5th July, - - - $5715 








November 10th, supplied Mrs. Barry, with two casks 
of beer and one cheese, amounting to - - 
Continental money is of course alluded to. 

Barry had hardly got into port before he received 
orders to repair to Newport, and place himself under 
the orders of a certain Mons. Quernay, or Quincey, 
who commanded a ship called the Emerald, and who 
was to convoy a store ship from Boston, that was 
deemed to be of great importance to the movements 
of the fleet under De Grasse. Barry did not relish 
this service, and appears to have gotten rid of it on 
the two-fold ground that he wanted men, and that 
Mons. Quernay was not an officer in the’ French 
navy. After a protracted correspondence on the sub- 
ject, the destination of the ship was altered. Men 
were sent from Philadelphia, and Barry sailed ona 
cruise toward the close of summer, taking the direc- 
tion of the Western Islands, and France. He made 
a good many prizes, but none of any great value, and 
those that were got in sold at reduced prices, in con- 
sequence of the peace. 

If Barry returned home, after sailing on this cruise, 
until the peace was made, we find no evidence of 
the fact among his papers. On the contrary, he states 
in his memorial that he received orders, while lying 
at Martinique early in 1783, to proceed to the Havana 
and give convoy to a ship called the Luzerne, or Lau- 
zun, commanded by a Capt. Greene, and which ship 
was in the service of Congress, as a sort of store 
vessel, then bound home with a considerable sum of 
money. This was the last of Barry’s service in that 
war, in face of the enemy. As there have been vari- 
ous conflicting accounts of the incidents of this pas- 
sage, we shall relate the facts as they appear in an 
account written by Barry himself, shortly after his 
return to this country. 

The Alliance sailed, in company with the Lauzun* 
and a Spanish fleet, March 6th, 1783, at 11 A. M. 
Of the Spaniards there were nine sail of the line, and 
a flotilla of small craft, the latter being bound down 
the coast. When the Americans got into the offing, 
they lay to to watch the movements of the Spanish 
vessels, being ignorant of their destination. After 
losing a little time in this manner, Barry determined 
to abandon the hope of receiving any protection from 
them, and he ordered the store ship to make sail on 
her course, 

For two or three days the American vessels were 
much embarrassed in their movements, by the ap- 
pearance of enemy’s vessels that were probably ap- 
prised of their characters and objects, and an effort 
was made to join the Spanish fleet again, to get rid of 
these troublesome neighbors. Failing in this, the 
Alliance took more of the money out of the Lauzun, 
after which Barry appears to have had less concern 
for his charge. 

On the night of March 9th, a strange ship was 

* We have elsewhere given the name of this ship, from 
the printed accounts of the day, as the Luzerne. This was 
the name of the French minister, or the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne. But Barry calls the vessel the Duc de Lauzaun, 
and there having been in this country an officer who dis- 
tinguished himself at York Town, the duc de Lauzun, 


afterward guillotined as the well known duc de Biron, we 
now presume Lauzun was the real name of the ship. 
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made at a good distance, and at 6 A. M. on the morn- 
ing of the 11th three sail, at once known to be English 
vessels of war, were seen within three leagues. 
Barry now wore to the northward, thinking still to 
find the Spaniards, but the Lauzun sailing badly, he 
was obliged to shorten sail to keep within supporting 
distance. At length, one of the strangers got so near 
the store ship that Barry advised Capt. Greene to 
throw overboard most of his guns, which was done, 
with the exception of two stern chasers, with which 
the Lauzun opened on the nearest enemy. After this 
the store ship held way with her pursuers, and the 
fourth vessel, which Barry had all along taken for an 


ally, tacking toward him, the two remaining English 


cruisers keeping aloof, it was determined to engage the 
vessel that pressed the Lauzun, in the hope of still 
saving the latter. This was a delicate office, on ac- 
count of the proximity of the two other English ves- 
sels, both of which appeared to be frigates, and the 
character of the fourth stranger being still uncertain. 

As soon as he had decided on this step, Barry 
hauled up his courses, ran between the Lauzun and 
her enemy, received several broadsides in so doing, 
but held his own fire until within pistol shot, when it 
was delivered with great effect. A warm engage- 
ment succeeded, and lasted for three quarters of an 
hour, when the English vessel sheered out of the 
combat, greatly damaged. Almost at the same time, 
her consorts made sail from the Americans, neither 
having closed during the engagement. There can be 
little question this movement was occasioned by the 
approach of the fourth stranger who turned out to be 
a small French two-decker. Barry spoke the latter, 
when the Americans, in company with their ally, made 
a fruitless attempt to close again with the enemy. 
Abandoning this design, on account of the bad sailing 
of his consort, Barry took the remainder of the money 
out of the Lauzun, and reached home without any 
further adventure. 

In this action the Alliance had 14 men killed and 
wounded. John Brown, the Secretary of the Marine 
Committee, wrote to Barry, under the date of May 
10, 1783, or after the arrival of the Alliance in Ame- 
rica—‘* Mr. Seagrove (an agent of the government in 
the West Indies) writes to me that the vessel which 
you engaged was a British frigate called the Sybell, of 
32 guns. She arrived at Jamaica a mere wreck, hav- 
ing 37 men killed, and upwards of 50 wounded. The 
other two frigates were one of 36, and one of 28 guns.” 
James admits that the Sibyl, mounting 28 guns, was 
the vessel that the Alliance fought. The English ac- 
counts make her loss much less, and they diminish 
the force of her consorts. The truth probably lies 
between the two statements. 





Barry continued in the Alliance for some time after 
the peace, or until she was sold out of service, and all 
thought of maintaining a navy was abandoned. He 
then made several voyages to India, commanding a 
ship called the Asia. As was common to most of 
those who served America, much time was lost in 
soliciting commutation, half pay, or other compensa- 
tion for wounds and dangers, but Barry appears to 
have taken the wiser course of relying on himself for 
support before he called on Jupiter. 

In 1794, the country began to feel the necessity of 
possessing ships of war again, and six captains were 
appointed. Of the six that had stood before him in 
the continental navy, James Nicholson alone re- 
mained, all the rest having died or been degraded, and 
Washington placed Barry first on the list of the new 
appointments, Nicholson not wishing to serve any 
longer. By these means our hero now became com- 
mander-in-chief of the American navy. It was not 
until 1798, however, that he got to sea in the United 
States 44, in which ship he served until the close of 
the French war. During the years 1798, 99 and 1800, 
Barry cruised on the coast, commanded in the West 
Indies, and made one voyage to Lisbon. No oppor- 
tunity occurred for distinguishing himself, though his 
character and example were rightly deemed to be of 
great importance to the infant marine. At the peace 
he was retained in service, dying of an asthmatic 
affection September 13th, 1803, and in the 59th year of 
his age. 

John Barry was a man of fine personal appearance, 
and great dignity of manner. His defects of education 
were, in a degree, repaired by strength of character and 
self-improvement. Like most Irishmen he was true 
to the country of his adoption, while he retained all 
the attachments of early life. He supported his father 
in his later years, and it is said refused a bribe of 
13,000 guineas to give up the Effingham, when she 
was carried up the Delaware, on the approach of the 
British army in 1777. It is also believed he was 
offered rank in the British navy at the same time. 
Of his combats, that in the Raleigh was much the 
most creditable, though it wanted the crowning cir- 
cumstance of success; evincing stubborn resolution, 
great coolness, a variety of resources, and unflinching 
courage. The correspondence of Barry, while it is 
plain and unpretending, proves that he preserved the 
respect and entire confidence of his cotemporaries. 
Owing to his career, and the situation he occupied at 
his death, his name will ever remain inseparable from 
the annals of the navy of the republic. 

Barry’s widow survived him many years, but he 
left no direct descendants. 





PARADISE AND THE PERI. 


Sue saw a wearied man dismount 
From his hot steed, and on the brink 

Of a small imaret’s rustic fount 
Impatient fling him down to drink. 

Then swift his haggard brow he turned 
To the fair child who fearless sat, 





Though never yet hath day-beam burned 
Upon a brow more fierce than that,— 
Sullenly fiercee—a mixture dire, 
Like thunder-clouds of gloom and fire! 
In which the Peri’s eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed. Lalla Rookh. 
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FEELING VERSUS BEAUTY. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





CHAPTER I. 

“ But, Sybil, you have something better worth than 
beauty—-you have genius, feeling, grace, and gifted 
thus you cannot fail to win him.” 

Sybil’s dark eyes filled with tears, and, clasping her 
hands with passionate earnestness, she exclaimed— 
** And what are they all without it? All men shrink 
from genius in a woman, and they never give an ugly 
one credit for feeling. As to grace, there is not one 
in a thousand of them that has taste enough to appre- 
ciate that divine emanation of the soul. No, no, 
Eleanor, beauty and good temper are all they ask in 
us—gifted with more or less we only annoy or repel 
them. And yet—yes—I will—I must believe that 
Hamilton is an exception to the general rule. His 
letters are so filled with lofty and generous sentiment. 
They are so noble, so chivalric! He must be superior 
to all I have seen and known as yet.” 

Sybil Stanley’s eyes were superb—her mouth affec- 
tionate and sweet; but she was not beautiful—not 
even handsome—and yet the color went and came in 
her cheek with such bewitching unexpectedness that 
her face was always interesting, and those who saw 
it once were sure to look again. She had been be- 
trothed in childhood to her cousin Hamilton Herbert, 
at the wish of his dying father, and she had not seen 
him since he was a boy. He had been educated in 
Europe but was daily expected home. During the 
past year the cousins had carried on a playful and 
affectionate correspondence, of the latter part of which 
we will make some extracts. 


Herbert to Sylil. 

Do not tell me, Sybil, that I must not expect to find 
you beautiful. The soul that glows in your letters 
must speak in your face also. It must talk in change- 
ful and ever eloquent blushes on your cheek, in radiant 
glances from your eyes. It must express itself in a 
graceful and noble bearing—it must lend its rare, rich 
music to your voice, its purity to your smile—I don’t 
see for my part how you can help being lovely, and I 
will not believe you to be otherwise. For years you 
have been my ideal, my star, my dream, ‘‘ my beauti- 
ful hope.” I have compared with the sweet picture 
in my heart the charms of every land through which 
I have passed—the languid and voluptuous grace of 
the Spaniard—the impassioned loveliness of the dark- 
eyed Italian—the light, buoyant, spirituelle daughter 
of gay and gorgeous France—the high-bred, blooming 
English belle—all yield the palm to you; for I imagine 
that in you are combined the enchantments of each— 
grace, feeling, refinement, vivacity and wit—they 
must all meet in my Sybil. 

Syhil to Herbert. 
Hamilton, I implore you not to come to me with 





that false and fatal dream of beauty in your soul; it 
cannot be realized in me, and your disappointment 
will destroy your love. I wrote this morning some 
playful verses on the subject—but though written half 
in jest you must read them in earnest— 


Oh! come not to me, if you sigh for the splendor 
That ’neath the lash lightens, in Beauty’s blue eye, 

I have naught but affection, true, timid and tender ; 
If this be not dear to you—all to you—fly ! 


Oh! seek not my side, if the grace of a ringlet, 
That goldenly floats, too beguiling can be; 

A love such as yours is can ne’er want a winglet,— 
Go! wave it o’er others—but come not to me! 


Oh! come not to me, if you watch the glow stealing 

O’er Beauty, like rose-light of morning on snow ; 

No bloom warms my cheek, save the wild-rose of Feeling ! 

If this be not dear to you—al/ to you—go! 

Sybil was dancing through the garden, with her 
little baby brother mounted on her back and clinging 
with his dimpled limbs around her—her classic head 
half turned to meet the happy smile of her playmate, 
her dark curls floating from her forehead, her eyes, 
cheeks and lips kindled with the glow of exercise, 
and the grace of her fine form charmingly developed 
by the attitude—she met the gaze of a young man who 
was just entering the gate—her heart told her at once 
who it was, and lightly swinging the child to the 
ground she stood for an instant perfectly still, with 
locked hands and drooping head, in an attitude of en- 
chanting timidity. Hamilton Herbert sprung forward 
with a smile, which gloriously illumined his dark and 
noble face, and exclaimed—* Sybil! It zs Sybil, is it 
not?” The clasped hands were placed frankly and 
affectionately in his, and, for a moment, there was an 
eloquent pause of wordless emotion. 

Preparations were making for the wedding, when 
one morning Sybil received a letter from a young 
cousin, reminding her of a promise made years before, 
that she should be her bridemaid. A shadow crossed 
the frank, sweet face of our heroine when she read 
this epistle. ‘‘I am so sorry,” she exclaimed, as she 
placed it in her lover’s hands. 

“I see nothing to be sorry for, Sybil,” said he. “ It 
is a very sweet, simple, affectionate letter, rather too 
sentimental perhaps; but the love she evidently feels 
for you would redeem a graver fault than that. Is this 
her real name—Zephyrine ?” 

‘Oh no! she was christened Nancy, after my aunt; 
but she adopted this years ago, and insists upon her 
friends calling her so.” 

Herbert smiled—‘ And why do you regret her 
coming ?” 
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Sybil colored and was silent—but there was an ex- 
pression of pain on her ingenuous face which in- 
terested and surprised her lover, and he repeated his 
question more earnestly. 

‘“‘T will tell you, Hamilton,” she said, raising her 
eyes to his, “‘at the risk of being misunderstood. [ 
will tell you frankly, because I think it my duty. My 
cousin is exquisitely beautiful, and I dread the effect 
of her beauty upon you.” 

“ Sybil ! can yow be so weak?” 

“| dread it for my own sake, cousin—still more for 
yours. If you trust her—if you love her, you are 
lost !” 

“ Oh, Sybil! her letter is simplicity itself, and she 
seems to worship you.” 

Sybil burst into tears. 


CHAPTER Iz. 


Heed not her sigh, 

*T is Falsehood’s breath ; 
Trust not her eye, 

Belief is death. 


It was winter—the wedding was to take place in 
three weeks. The Stanleys had returned to New 
York from their country seat, and Herbert one even- 
ing was alone in the conservatory attached to Sybil’s 
sitting-room. A Croton fountain played in the centre. 
He was leaning against a pillar, and gazing down into 
the marble basin, when suddenly a face, delicately 
beautiful, smiled from the water and vanished. He 
started and turned. A slight rustle among the plants, 
as of some one gliding swiftly away, was all that be- 
trayed the presence of another. He returned to the 
sitting-room, restless and wondering; but Sybil came 
in, looking paler than usual, and the trouble in that 
dear face recalled him to himself. 

‘“‘ What ails you, dearest ?”’ he asked. 

“ Nothing !—but—she has come!” said the poor 
girl ina low voice, then, passionately clasping her 
hands, she bent an earnest, almost imploring, gaze 
upon his face. 

** Who, Sybil ?—who has come ?”’ 

** My cousin.” 

“ Zephyrine ?” 

At this moment the door softly opened, and a light, 
airy-looking creature—lovely as a dream—stole into 
the room, sunk upon a foostool at Sybil’s feet, and, 
leaning her head on her cousin’s lap, looked up to 
Herbert through the soft fair curls that fell over her 

face, and said, in a voice bewitchingly, childishly 
sweet, and with a naive and simple earnestness of 
manner— 

** Are you my Cousin Hamilton ?” 

The words were nothing, but the enchanting 
melody of her tone, the exquisite, childlike grace of 
her attitude, the ineffable expression of those lovely 
eyes, all told upon his heart, and for a moment he 
was perfectly bewildered with delight, surprise and 
admiration. He gazed from one to the other. 

‘“‘ Yes, Zephyrine,” said Sybil, very quietly ; “this 
is our cousin, Hamilton Herbert.” 

The beauty put up a little hand dazzlingly white, 


drew back the curls from her eyes and said, with an 
arch smile, ‘‘ Why don’t you ask me how I do?” 

Gifted with a rare and peculiar charm, her voice 
and manner lent a grace to these simple questions 
which Hamilton knew not how to resist. 

With a woman’s instinct, Sybil saw that the spell 
was at work. She dared not remain lest she should 
betray her feelings, and, coldly releasing herself from 
Zephyrine’s embrace, she left the room. 

The young girl remained seated on the footstool at 
Herbert’s feet, and, raising her eyes full of tears to 
his face, with a touching expression of sorrow, she 
said—‘‘ I wish I knew how to make Sybil love me as 
I love her. She is so good and so intellectual—so 
superior to me—she is just sucha friend as I need, 
for Iam very wild and inexperienced. I want some 
one to guide me and to teach me. But she is always 
so cold that I am afraid of her. I lost my mother 
when I was very young, and I do a thousand things I 
ought not to—will you be my friend, Cousin Hamil- 
ton ?” 

There was no resisting this appeal—so artless, so 
confiding, so tender. Hamilton replied to it with 
affectionate fervor, and the cousins were sworn 
friends from that hour. 


*“Do go away, child,” exclaimed Zephyrine, and 
her delicate cheek flushed with anger as she spoke, 
for little Willie, Sybil’s brother, attracted by her 
beauty, had climbed the sofa by her side, and was 
stroking her lovely hair. ‘‘Go and play—do, I can’t 
bear children.” Willie gazed at her for a moment, 
with his large eyes full of sorrowful wonder, and then 
slowly returned to his playthings on the rug at Sybil’s 
feet. 

A well-known step was heard on the stairs. Zephy- 
rine sprung from the couch, and, flinging her fairy 
form on the floor by his side in the most picturesque 
manner imaginable, began to caress the boy with 
great apparent fondness. 

“What a charming tableau!” said Herbert, as he 
entered. ‘Isn’t it, Sybil ?” 

** Very,” she replied, with a slight curl of her grace- 
ful lip. 

Herbert looked surprised and displeased at her tone, 
but Willie withdrew from Zephyrine’s embrace, and, 
nestling close to his sister, said simply, ‘‘ Just now, 
cousin, you pushed me away from you, and said you 
could n’t bear children, and I don’t want you to play 
with me if you don’t love me.” 

The discomfited beauty colored, but exclaimed, 
“< Willie! what a fib you are telling!” 

‘« Sister,” said Willie,” what does ‘ fib’ mean ?” 

‘Tt means an untruth, dear.” 

‘** But I have not told an untruth, Sybil.” 

‘* No, darling.” 

Zephyrine hid her face in her hands, and seemed to 
be weeping—her sweet voice faltered as she ex- 
claimed, “‘ Oh, Sybil, how unkind you always are to 
me! You know I was only in play when I pushed 
Willie.” 

Sybil was silent and the beauty sobbed audibly. 
Hamilton, touched by her sorrow, could not help saying, 
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** You are indeed ungenerous, cousin. Do you not 
see that you have deeply grieved her ?” 

Sybil resolutely shut her eyes to hide the tears that 
anguish forced into them, and, with a slight quiver of 
her lip, bent over her work—but Willie, with the in- 
stinct of a loving heart, felt that she was suffering, and, 
springing into her arms, put his round ker neck. 
‘* Let us go up Stairs away from them,” he whispered. 

And again Herbert was left alone with his danger- 
ous companion, and again was he beguiled into 
sympathy and confidence by the alluring grace and 
pleading tenderness of her manner. 

Thus it went on—the lovers gradually and almost 
imperceptibly estranged from each other, and Zephy- 
rine winding herself like a beautiful serpent around 
the heart of her victim. 

One evening she tripped into the room where Her- 
bert and Sybil were sitting, dressed for a fancy ball, 
in the becoming costume of a Sicilian boatwoman. 
Her beautiful hair, partly confined by a net whose 
crimson tassels mingled on her cheek with a rich pro- 
fusion of golden curls—the small black hat placed 
coquettishly on one side—the short, full, gray petti- 
coat, striped with red—the bodice of green velvet— 
the little dainty slippers, with crimson lacings crossed 
and recrossed over her delicate ankles—and the light, 
shining over, which she held with graceful ease—the 
whole was exquisitely picturesque. She was singing 
gaily a boat-song, as she came in, and Herbert, more 
than ever enchanted, playfully joined in the chorus. 


Oh! share my bark !—the night is dark, 
And wild the wintry weather ; 

And Love will light his taper bright ; 
We'll gaily row together! 


‘Cousin Hamilton, I came to persuade you to go 
to the ball with me. You are not obliged to be in 
costume—do come! there’s a dear cousin!” and, 
leaning on his arm, she looked up coaxingly in his 
face. 

** Sybil,” said Herbert, hesitatingly. 

“Do not hesitate on my account, cousin,” said 
Sybil, proudly. 

Herbert went, and, on his return home at night, 
found in his room a letter, which almost brought him 
to his senses. 

“Dear cousin—It is time I should free you from an 
engagement, which is evidently a restraint to your 
heart. I do it cordially. Farewell! and may God be 
with you! Your sincere friend, 

** Sybil Stanley.” 

Such was the letter which the proud girl wrote to 
her lover, but the following lines, written in a journal 
and blotted with tears, are a better transcript of her 
feelings at the time: . 


Go, then, forever! since your heart 
Can stoop to one so light, so vain, 

Though Hope must perish if we part, 
With calm resolve I break the chain. 


Go, then, forever, at the shrine 
Of Beauty bend that noble brow, 
Pour forth the love J dreamed divine, 
And more than waste wild Passion’s vow. 


Yes, yes! her eyes are stars of night— 
Her cheek, a rose in dainty bloom— 
Her radiant smile, the morning’s light— 

Her sigh, the violet’s soft perfume. 


Go, then, forever! leave the soul 

From which your lightest look or tone— 
As zephyr o’er the air-harp stole— 

Could wake a music all your own. 


Leave, leave me with my breaking heart— 
If Grief would let me, I could smile, 

To see an idle toy of art, 
So grand a soul as yours beguile. 


But when, through Beauty’s veil of light, 
You seek in vain for Feeling’s fire, 

Remember one—whose day is night— 
Who breaks, for you, her heart and lyre! 


Herbert came the next day to remonstrate with 
Sybil—whom he still loved—to own his momentary 
infatuation and to implore her to forgive it; but he 
had hardly seated himself to await her coming, when 
Zephyrine, in her childish morning dress, looking 
fresh and sweet as a rose-bud, came dancing into the 
room, and, seeing his look of sadness, flew to his side, 
laid her light hand upon his forehead and asked, in a 
voice of touching tenderness, if he were ill. Witha 
moment’s struggle, Herbert yielded once more to the 
strange charm of the little enchantress. Poor Sybil 
was again forgotten, and Zephyrine was listening, 
‘** with downcast eyes and modest grace,” to a fervent 
declaration of love, when a voice, which made her 
start with clasped hands from the half embrace in 
which he held her, was heard in the hall. 

Tis he!—he has come!” she exclaimed. 

‘“‘He! Who? What do you mean, Zephyrine?” 

‘*Hush!” said the little actress, placing her finger 
on her lovely mouth, in a listening attitude. 

A young, dissipated-looking man entered the room. 

‘‘How are you, Zeph?” said he, coolly drawing 
her toward him, and imprinting a kiss upon her cheek. 

‘Oh! Charles! I am so glad you have come at 
last! Ihave been so unhappy! Why did you stay 
solong? Mr. Murray, Mr. Herbert.” 

It was evidently an engagement. With one re- 
proachful look to the beautiful coquette, whose only 
reply was a light laugh and a graceful but saucy 
shake of the head, Herbert left the lovers to them- 
selves. 

Sybil had long ago discovered the utter heartless- 
ness—the consummate duplicity of Zephyrine’s cha- 
racter. She had known more than one noble heart 
victimized by her fascinating arts, and had therefore 
dreaded her power upon Herbert. She was aware of, 
but had thoughtlessly promised to keep secret, her en- 
gagement to Murray, who was a handsome, good- 
natured, but shallow-brained and shallow-hearted 
youth, very rich and very dissipated. 

The reader must guess if Sybil forgave her lover. 
I can only say that the last time I saw her, she was 
smoothing, with a mother’s care, the silken curls of a 
beautiful little girl, whose dark eyes were very like 
those of a certain wight we wot of by the name of 
Hamilton Herbert. 
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NUREMBERG. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow 
lands 


Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the 
ancient, stands. 
Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art 
and song, 


Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that 
round them throng. 


Memories of the Middle Ages, when the Emperors, rough 
and bold, 


Had their dwelling in thy Castle, time defying, centuries 
old; 
And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted in their uncouth 
rhyme, 


That their great Imperial City stretched its hand through 
every clime. (1) 


In the court-yard of the Castle, bound with many an iron 
band, 


Waves the mighty linden planted by Queen Cunigunde’s 
hand. 

On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic days 

Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian’s praise. (2) 


Every where I see around me rise the wondrous world of 
Art— 


Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the 
common mart, 


And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops carved 
in stone, 


By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 


In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy 
dust, 


And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age to age 
their trust ; 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture 
rare, 


Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the 
painted air. (3) 


Here, when Art was still Religion, with a simple, reverent 
heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist of Art; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still -with busy 
hand, 


Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better 
Land. 


Emigravit is the inscription on the tomb-stone where he 
lies ; 

Dead he is not—but departed—for the Artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more 
fair, 


That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has 
breathed its air! 


Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure 
and dismal lanes, 

Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude poetic 
strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs, came they to the friendly 
guild, 


Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the 
swallows build. 


As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic 
rhyme, 

And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil’s 
chime ; 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers 
of poesy bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 


Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle 
craft, 


Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang 
and laughed ; (4) 


But his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely sanded 
floor, 


And a garland in the window, and his face above the door ; 


Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman’s 
song, (5) 

As the old man gray and dove-like, with his great beard 
white and long. 


And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark 
and care, 


Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the Master’s antique 
chair. 


Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my dreamy 
eye 


Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded 
tapestry. 


Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers win for thee the world’s 
regard, 


But thy painter Albrecht Diirer and Hans Sachs thy cob- 
bler bard. 


Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far away, 


As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in thought 
his careless lay ; 


Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a floweret of 
the soil, 


The nobility of labor, the long pedigree of toil. 


NOTES. 
(1) The old popular proverb in rhyme— 


Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land. 


(2) Melchior Pfinzing, aythor of Teuerda&k, the most 
celebrated German poem of the sixteenth century. The 
hero was the reigning Emperor Maximilian ; and the poem 
was to the Germans of that day, what the Orlando Furioso 
was to the Italians. see : : 

(3) This tabernacle or pix is of white stone, sixty feet 
high, and stands near the painted windows of the choir. | 
(4) The Twelve Wise Masters was the title of the ori- 
ginal corporation of the Mustersingers. Hans Sachs, the 
Cobbler of Nuremberg, though not ove of the original 
Twelve, was the most renowned of the Mastersingers, as 
well as the most voluminous. He flourished in the six- 
teenth century; and left behind him thirty-four folio vo- 
lumes of manuscript, containing two hundred and eight 
plays, one thousand and seven hundred comic tales, and 
between four and five thousand lyric poems. 

(5) Adam Puschman, in his poem on the Death of Hans 
Sachs, describes him as he appeared ina vision— 


An old man, 
Gray and white, and dove-like, 


Who had, in sooth, a great beard, 
And read in a fair, great book, 
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Beautiful with golden clasps. 
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THE SMITH OF AUGSBURG. 
A LEGEND-#* 





BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 





Turee hundred years ago there lived at Augsburg 
a lad named Willibald, apprentice to a smith, whose 
diligence and industry obtained him the approval and 
regard of his master, while his good nature and oblig- 
ing disposition caused him to be a favorite with all 
who knew him. His master, in truth, so highly esti- 
mated his skillfulness and excellent workmanship, 
that, when the boy grew into a man, he offered to 
make him his partner, and moreover hinted that he 
was not displeased at the young man’s friendship 
with his daughter. 

Now, this alarmed Willibald, who, though certainly 
much favored by the young lady, was quite free from 
any feeling of love for her. He replied to all her ad- 
vances with distant though profound respect ; and the 
reason of his coldness was apparent. 

In the small house opposite lived Dame Martha, a 
respectable widow, with a granddaughter of uncom- 
mon loveliness, about sixteen years of age. The 
sweet face of the young Ellen had quite captivated 
the heart of Willibald ; and when he saw her through 
the window, or the open door, neatly dressed, sitting 
at the spinning wheel, or heard her clear voice war- 
bling hymns, he thought there could be no happiness 
so great as that of calling her his own. Ellen was 
her grandam’s darling, and the delight of her eyes, 
and the old woman seldom suffered her to stir from 
her sight. So that there was no opportunity for the 
youth to declare the passion with which the fair girl 
had inspired him. 

For a long while did Willibald wish in vain for 
some pretence for a visit to their dwelling, but for- 
tune at length favored him. One day, when the snow 
and ice made the ground so slippery as to be danger- 
ous to an infirm person, he saw Dame Martha coming 
out of the church alone. He hastened to offer her the 
assistance 6f his arm, and eonducted her home. She 
invited him to enter, for she thought to herself that 
only a very worthy young man would be so courte- 
ously attentive to an aged dame. She offered him 
also a cup of beer, which the pretty Ellen presented 
with her own hands. 

Who was now happier than Willibald? From this 
day he was one of Dame Martha’s most frequent 
visiters, and was always received with a welcome. 
In process of time, he made bold to lay open his heart 
to the old woman, and ask permission to make love 
to her granddaughter. ‘My dear young friend,” was 


* There is much meaning in some of the old German 

pular legends; one could construct a moral tale on the 

its frequently afforded. Here is one I have picked up at 
random, and give as simple as possible. 


her reply, ‘‘ I have the highest esteem for you, and, 
indeed, could never wish for Ellen a better husband 
than yourself. I believe she loves you, too, as much 
as becomes a damsel; but you have not yet sufficient 
for the support of a wife. I can give my little girl 
nothing except a good stock of clothing as her portion, 
and it is not the part of prudence to commence life by 
falling into debt. Save from your wages a decent 
sum, say thirty gold pieces ; that will be enough, as I 
know, for a beginning, then come and receive your 
bride with my blessing.” 

Willibald was almost beside himself with joy. He 
had now an object for labor and frugality, and he re- 
doubled his industry, laying by carefully all he made. 
Ellen assisted him, for she was much attached to him, 
and spun more briskly than ever, now that she was 
permitted to add her small savings to her lover’s store. 
The lovers met less frequently, but their time passed 
pleasantly, for they were both incessantly occupied, 
with hope to animate their toil. Every Sunday even- 
ing Willibald went over to Dame Martha’s, and told 
her how much he had earned and saved the preceding 
week. Thus the weeks passed, and eighteen months 
rolled by, and the young smith with joy announced 
himself master of five-and-twenty gold pieces. 

About this time Dame Martha became indisposed 
with a bad cough, which rendered her almost help- 
less, at least quite unable to work according to her 
custom. Her physician prescribed change of air, and 
said a longer abode in the narrow and confined streets 
of the city would kill her. She must remove to the 
country. The dame followed this advice, and took a 
little cottage in the suburbs, about an hour’s walk 
from the city. 

Willibald was grieved enough when he found him- 
self so far from his beloved; but he loved her the 
more, and proved the truth of the old proverb, “the 
further off the charmer, the dearer the way to her.” 
Every Sunday he went to visit her, and thought the 
air of the country even improved her beauty. 

One day, as Willibald approached the house, Ellen 
came to meet him weeping. She sobbed bitterly as 
he drew near, and exclaimed, ‘“ Ah, Willibald, what 
a misfortune !” 

“You know it, then !” cried he, with faltering voice. 

“¢ What—no—what ?” asked Ellen, quickly and 
eagerly. 

“That I have been robbed of my box of money,” 
answered the youth, in a tone of anguish. ‘I could 
find it nowhere this morning; some one has stolen it. 
You see all our prudence and foresight has gone for 





nothing.” 
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‘¢ Alas!” replied Ellen, ‘‘ then misfortunes never 
come single! Yesterday morning a rich gentleman 
came to our cottage. He asked for a drink of water, 
and when I handed it to him, looked at me earnestly, 
and asked if I would go with him and be his wife. I 
answered ‘no,’ but he returned early this morning, 
and demanded me of my grandam. His name is 
Werner; he is a rich merchant from Ulm. Even 
now he is sitting in the room yonder, with my grandam, 
drinking wine, and telling her of his house and lands, 
while his servant, who stands by the chimney, con- 
firms every thing he says. But be comforted, dear 
Willibald; my grandam may say what she will, I 
will die rather than be faithless to you !” 

Here Dame Martha came out of the house, and 
commanded Ellen to go in directly. The poor girl 
was forced to obey; and the old woman sdid to 
Willibald, ‘‘ Young man, I came to say to you that I 
think it best you should come no more to my cottage. 
A rich man is a suitor to my Ellen, and it is my duty 
to do what is for her good. I say nothing of myself 
and my infirm age; I could cheerfully bear hardship, 
but I wish to see her surrounded by comfort and ele- 
gance. I put it to yourself—what could you offer the 
girl? Would you have her bind herself to poverty 
and toil, now when she may place herself in ease and 
affluence?” 

“Very good—very good, Dame Martha!” cried 
Willibald, half choking with emotion. ‘I say nothing 
of your conduct! If you choose to break an honest 
fellow’s heart—and your own word also—’tis all the 
same to you!” 

‘But, Willibald,” persisted the dame, “listen to 
me”—but the impetuous youth was already several 
paces off. She called after him, but the sound of her 
voice did not serve to check the mad speed at which 
he rushed on. Despair drove him; and he slacked 
not his pace till he found himself in the open fields, 
night gathering around him. It was darker night, 
however, in his own breast. He threw himself on the 
ground and cursed himself and his destiny—for no 
tears would come to his relief. When he thought, 
too, of Ellen, and her wretchedness, his heart was 
like to break. 

Some hours must have passed unmarked in the in- 
dulgence of his grief, for it was late when he rose, 
and tried to his find way homeward. After wander- 
ing about some time, without being able to discover 
the road, he found that he was in a church-yard. The 
tall spire of the church was visible at some distance, 
in relief against the drifting clouds. ‘ There is the 
house where the people goto pray,” murmured the 
youth bitterly. ‘*‘ Have I not also prayed, have I not 
toiled, have I not denied myself? Have I not kept 
my soul from taint of sin? And what is my reward? 
Ellen is lost to me. Prayers will not give her back; 
else could I pray—aye, to the bad fiend himself—and 
promise to be his, so she would be mine!” 

Scarce had the distracted youth uttered these wild 
words, when a sound of shrill laughter near startled 
him, and, looking round, he saw a figure which he 
had no difficulty in recognizing by the well-known 
horns and cloven foot. ‘I am here,” cried he in 





hoarse tones, “at your service, and ready to do your 
bidding ; asking only a small service in return.” 

“What is that?” Willibald mustered courage to 
say, though he trembled all over. 

‘You are, asI happen to know,” said the fiend, 
‘fan excellent smith. I have a piece of work for you. 
Follow me; I will take you to a spot where lies 
buried one of my subjects. You must make me an 
iron railing round this grave; and, in reward, I will 
give you your bride.” 

** If you have nothing more to ask, I am content,” 
replied the young man. 

“This is all; but it is a harder task than you 
imagine. You have but one hour to work. At twelve 
you must begin, and the railing must be completed by 
the time the clock strikes one. If it is done, you are 
free ; if not, you belong to me forever.” 

Willibald paused an instant, but a flood of wild 
thoughts came rushing upon his brain; and the pas- 
sionate desire to snatch Ellen from his rival over- 
came all his prudence. He pledged himself to the 
unhallowed contract, and followed the fiend, who 
hobbled on till he stood by a new-made grave. ‘To 
your work, my lad,” he cried, and vanished. 

At the same instant, W illibald saw fire spring out of 
the ground beside him, and caught a glimpse of 
several bars of iron, and the tools of his trade. The 
clock on the church-tower struck twelve, and, start- 
ing, he betook himself to work. So diligently did he 
apply himself, that the work grew rapidly under his 
hand; the railing was almost finished. A single 
screw only was wanting to complete it, when the dull 
sound of the clock was heard striking one, and Willi- 
bald fell to the ground insensible. 

When his sense returned it was morning, the sun 
was shining brightly, and he thought all that had 
passed a wild dream. But asight of the railing nearly 
finished around the grave, and a rusty bar of iron 
lying on the ground, convinced him of its reality. 
There was, however, no trace of the fire, and the 
tools had disappeared. 

Full of shame and repentance, Willibald hastened 
to the church, to pray more earnestly than he had 
ever prayed before, for the pardon of his dreadful sin. 
His heart was lighter after the prayer; but he could 
not go home to work that day, and sadly he walked 
toward Dame Martha’s cottage. 

Ellen came to meet him, as before, and shed tears 
as she threw her arms round his neck. 

‘‘ This time,” she said, ‘‘ they are tears of joy. 
When you left us so suddenly yesterday, I also came 
from the house, and into this little garden, where I 
might weep undisturbed. I sat there long, Willibald, 
long after dusk; when, as I leaned my head on the 
table yonder, thinking hopelessly of you, a female 
figure approached me. She resembled my dead mo- 
ther; but she smiled very sweetly, Willibald, and 
said, ‘ Weep not, my child, but pray—pray for your 
lover; he is in very great danger.’ She vanished be- 
fore I could thank her; but I remembered her words 
and prayed for you, Willibald, all night long.” 

The young man shuddered, but raised his eyes up- 
ward in thankfulness. 
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‘‘ Early this morning,” continued the damsel, ‘‘ came 
Herr Werner; I went out to meet him, and told him 
I would die rather than become his wife. He was 
much vexed, but, without another word, mounted his 
horse and rode away, followed by his servant. My 
grandam was angry, but my conscience told me I did 
right, and now that you return to me in safety, Willi- 
bald, I am sure that I have the blessing of Heaven.” 

And the young smith felt the same assurance, 
when, a few days after, his box of treasure was re- 
stored to him by his master’s daughter, who, in a fit 
of jealousy or love of mischief, had stolen it from him. 
Dame Martha could no longer withhold her consent ; 
but, before Willibald dared to claim Ellen as his 
bride, he confessed his great sin to the priest, and 





submitted to the penance enjoined upon him, and this 
of course saved him. 

The lovers were married and lived happily, re- 
membering their past troubles only as a warning 
against discontent and a want of submission to Provi- 
dence. ‘‘If I had been suffered to perish then,” 
would Willibald say, ‘‘ my want of faith would have 
deserved such a doom!’ Tothis day the poor people 
of Augsburg learn the same lesson; for to this day 
the iron railing, with its one screw wanting, is an ob- 
ject of wonder and curiosity. Many skillful work- 
men have essayed to furnish a screw that will fit, but 
the current saying is, that “20 thread will ever be 
made for wt, unless by the FIEND HIMSELF,” and we 
incline to the same opinion. 





TO— ‘YE KEN WHO.’ 





BY HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 





O not with hearltless eulogy, 
Or flattery’s idle word, 
Can I approach the erystal fount 
God’s breath has often stirred ; 
With thee I own a higher spell, 
And feel a purer air, 
For when I strive to speak thy praise 
It trembles into prayer ! 
Prophetic thoughts that silent dwell 
Beside the source of tears, 
And hopes that seem too sweet and high 
To know the blight of years,— 
A solemn tenderness that pleads 
That life to such as thee 
May prove more happy and divine 
Than it is wont to be,— 
All—all forbid that I profane 
The shrine of grace and youth 
With any tribute but a wreath 
Twined by the hand of truth. 
As I listen, dearest, to thy voice, 
And look within thine eyes, 
To trace the workings of thy sou} 
With exquisite surprise, 
Or watch thy fancies quiver 
Like dew-drops on the grass, 
I think some dream of beauty 
In thee has come to pass ; 


And visions rise of fairer worlds 
Whose memory time has quelled, 
The weight of life is lifted, 
The gloom of earth dispelled ; 
I see the bloom upon the grass, 
The sparkle on the wave, 
And fear no more the shaft of fate, 
Or shadow of the grave ; 
A faith in something bright and good 
That cannot pass away, 
Redeems the world from loneliness 
And hope from slow decay. 
{ ask not for thee, dearest, 
The weary crown of fame, 
Earth boasts no sweeter title 
Than thy loved and gentle name ; 
I would not that thy goodness 
Should dim in fortune’s glare, 
Or thy flowers of pleasure wither 
In the world’s corrupted air ; 
But round thy pathway ever + 
May kindly spirits throng, 
And thy soul ne’er vainly listen 
For an echo to its song ; 
And when affection’s vine shall shoot 
Around its elm to twine, 
O mayest thou find as fond a heart 
And true a love as mine! 








SONNET. 


There is aGod! The wise man’s heart declares, 
There is an author to the wondrous birth 

Of light and life—which nature gaily wears, 
When music-toned her smile rests on the earth. 

There 1s a God! The sky his presence shares, 
His hand upheaves the billows in their mirth, 

Destroys the mighty, yet the humble spares, 


TueRE IS a Gop! To doubt it, were to fly 
Mad in the face of Reason and Design ;— 
To lift the vision of the mole on high, 
And, blinded by the sunlight there, repine ; 
This is the fool’s part! To the wise man’s eye, 
The light uplifts him to the Source Divine! =—c. ©. 





And with contentment crowns the thought of worth. 
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ELSIE AND ISABEL. 


OR TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 





BY MRS. ANN 


8. STEPHENS. 





‘* Alas for the sweet lady !” 


‘‘ AnpD do these cold words come from your heart, 
Isabel ?” 

“TI seldom speak that which my heart belies,” re- 
plied the fair girl, almost sternly. 

‘And yet a few short weeks ago those lips were 
warm with softer words; can the heart of woman 
change so easily ?” 

‘Even so,” said Isabel George, turning away her 
head that the moonlight should not reveal the tears 
that started to her eyes. ‘Even so; the privilege of 
change should not always rest with men. It is true, 
a short week ago I said that my heart was yours, 
now I say—” 

‘That it is another’s!” said the proud man by her 





side, while his lips grew pale, and, even in the dim 
light, the kindling of his eye was discernible. 

Isabel started, the hot blood flushed into her cheek, 
and a smile, scornful and yet with a strange mourn- 
fulness mingling with its triumphant expression, 
curved her beautiful lip. 

“Your own heart has pointed out the falsehood of 
mine,” she said; ‘‘see how we have learned to read | 
each other !” 

The young man turned away, and moved a few 
paces down the garden-walk, which Jed to the clump | 
of mountain ash-trees under which they had been 
standing. But the moonlight had scarcely fallen on 
his forehead when he turned hastily back, and draw- 
ing close to the young girl where she stood support- 
ing herself against the slender trunk of the tree that 
sheltered her agitation from his sight, and he ad. | 
dressed her in a voice so low that it scarcely rose | 
above the whispering of the leaves all around, and 
yet that suppressed voice was very; very calm—calm 
with intense passion. 

‘“‘Tet us understand each other,” it said. ‘ You | 
wish to break the engagement that has existed be- | 
tween us two years ?” 

“ Yes,” said Isabel, and now her voice sunk almost 
to a whisper; ‘‘ yes.” 

** And you love me no longer ?” 

There was a moment of intense silence. Twice 
Isabel essayed to speak, but no words came from | 
those white lips. She put her hand up as if to loosen 
something from her throat, but it was keen emotion 
that seemed strangling her, not the light chain of gold 
that hung loosely from that slender neck. As the 
quivering hand fell again, Park Oram grasped it con- 
vulsively in his and repeatedahe question. 

24% 





a George answered him then, “ It is true, I 
lové’you no longer !”” 

** As she uttered the falsehood, Isabel felt her head 
reel, and the heart within her bosom tremble like a 
wounded bird. 

The vise-like grasp that had prisoned her finger 
gave way—not another word was spoken, and the 
miserable girl stood gasping for breath and clinging 
wildly to the ash, that he might not see her fall to the 
earth and thus know how wretched she was. She 
watched him as he almost ran up the garden. She 
saw him turn a corner of the rude old dwelling that 
seemed a home to her no longer, then the sound of a 
gate, clashing with a harsh noise, jarred on her ear, 
and she sunk slowly to the ground grasping upward 
and trying to regain her hold on the tree, till her face 
fell forward cold and white upon the wet grass. 

There was a shadow, that of a young girl, moving 
to and fro before the gable window of that old dwell- 
ing, and the thrifty honeysuckle, that wove and twisted 
itself up the portico and around the projecting eaves, 
twinkled in its dew and brightened up for yards 
around as the sash was flung open and a lamp held 
forth into the still night. 

That was a beautiful face which looked forth 
through the dusky blossoms and wet leaves of the old 
vine—beautiful but anxious—and there was something 
lurking in those light-blue eyes, an expression about 
the soft red mouth which would have struck a be- 
holder unpleasantly, though he might not have known 
the exact cause of his sensations. Still, as she bent 
forward through that painted window, with the sleeve 
of her white dress falling back from a snowy and 
rounded arm which took the strong lamplight like a 
limb of marble—with that sombre back ground and 
her soft auburn ringlets catching the golden rays—an 
artist would have forgotten that slightly unpleasant 
expression, which, after all, might not have been ob- 
served by one searching only for personal loveliness. 

After a moment the lamp was taken in. A muslin 
curtain crossed like a snow-wreath over the window; 
the chamber door opened and the light glanced now 
through one window and again through another, as it 
was carried down stairs through a door and out into 
the vine-laden portico. 

‘‘T am sure I heard the gate close half an hour 
ago,” murmured Elsie Ware, placing the lamp ona 
wooden seat that ran half across the front of the build- 
ing, “and footsteps crossing up from the garden—his 
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footsteps, I could not mistake them; but where can 
he have gone—where is she?—together! Good 
heavens ! they cannot have explained—she would ot 
tell him. It is impossible! they cannot have gone 
away together !” 

Elsie Ware moved hurriedly to and fro on the por- 
tico, as she uttered these broken exclamations. Then, 
springing down to the rude stepping-stone which led 
into the garden, she turned her face eagerly, first on 
one side and then on another, as if searching for some 
one amid the thick, damp shrubbery, now but dimly 
lighted by the waning moon. No sound disturbed the 
sweet repose of the garden. Nothing but the leaves 
shinipg in the dew, patches of faint light and dense 
shadows blending together, met the eye of that anx- 
ious girl. * 

She hurried back into the portico, and seized the 
‘lamp which flared in the wind, but still was powerful 
enough to reveal the startled expression of the young 
creature, who, in shading it with one hand, threw the 
whole strength of the blaze on her working and now 
pallid features. 

She hurried down the principal walk, peering 
eagerly amid the shrubbery on either side, and regard- 
less of the dew which rained over her muslin dress 
as she brushed by the flowing branches. 

“They went this way, I am certain of it,” she 
murmured, while her soft eyes kindled with keen ex- 
citement beneath the concentrated glare of the lamp. 
** Somewhere hereabouts she must be, dead or alive. 
Yes, yes,” she added, anda gleam of exultation shot 
over her features, ‘now I think of it, he walked so 
fast—he almost ran—she could not have been with 
him! Oh! there, there—beneath the ash-trees—I 
see her white dress!” 

She sprung forward, her hand fell from before the 
lamp, its light danced over the clusters of rich, scarlet 
berries with which the trees were covered an instant, 
and was extinguished. 

But Elsie Ware had seen the white garments of her 
friend and school companion, beneath the trees, and 
there was still moonlight enough twinkling through 
the boughs to reveal the pale features of Isabel 
George as Elsie passed her trembling hand beneath 
the forehead and lifted it from the grass. 

‘Isabel, speak—are you ill?” said Elsie Ware, in 
a voice much sharper than her usual sweet tones. 

Isabel struggled a little, but her head sunk back 
into the lap of Elsie Ware, and she made no reply. 

Again Elsie spoke, and her voice was still rendered 
almost harsh with contending feelings. 

“Tell me what has happened,” she said. Is Oram 
gone? I thought you had more pride, Isabel George.” 

‘**'Pride—what has pride to do with affection?” 
murmured Isabel, sitting up fully and making an effort 
to sweep back the damp hair that had fallen over her 

face. ‘I am not proud—no, I am not proud, for I 
must always love him—always—forever and ever. 
But he loves you, Elsie Ware. Pride should make 
me hate him—hate you, but I do neither. I would 
die for him—die, that is nothing; but I could live— 
oh, that is to suffer, that wants strength—live and 
yield him up. Elsie Ware, Elsie Ware, how happy 








you will be! But I donot hate you—it is envy, grief, 
not hate !”” ‘ 

*¢ Isabel, you frighten me—have you lost your senses 
completely ?” exclaimed Elsie Ware, in a reproach- 
ful and startled voice. 

‘* Perhaps I have,” replied Isabel, with a wan 
smile; ‘‘oh, yes, perhaps I have, but do not mind 
what Iam saying—of course, you know, there must 
be a little feeling in such matters, but it is all over 
now.” 

‘Tt zs all over then,” said Elsie, in a voice and 
with a look where joy spoke forth in spite of herself. 

** Yes, yes,” replied Isabel, almost wildly; ‘‘ come, 
let us go to the house,” and, with a desperate effort, 
the poor girl arose to her feet and staggered out from 
beneath the shadow of those trees that had witnessed 
the breaking of her heart. 

Elsie Ware followed her victim, and, winding an 
arm around her waist, supported her up the walk. 
Twice she attempted to speak, but the words died on 
her lips. 

*‘ You did not tell him?” she said at last. 

‘‘ No, I told him nothing,” was the quick reply. 

*‘ Nor even hinted that you were conscious of his 
love for me?” 

‘** Why ask these questions? You had my promise,” 
said Isabel, still more impatiently. 

‘“‘ Yes, yes, I know; but did he not demand some 
explanation?” 

“JT do not know. You had my promise, I have 
kept it, how I can scarcely tell, but my conscience is 
clear—good night!’ and, weaving her fingers con- 
vulsively together, Isabel began to pace yp and down 
the portico. 

** Will you not come with me and try to sleep some? 
You were awake all last night and the night before 
that. Come, I shall be very unhappy if you take 
this to heart so deeply.” 

‘* You unhappy!” repeated poor Isabel, shaking her 
head with a mournful smile. ‘“ Have you not told 
me that he loves you ?” 

Elsie had dpened the door, and was busy relighting 
her lamp by one which stood upon a table in the 
passage. 

** Come,” she said, approaching Isabel once again, 
but when that unhappy girl turned her face to the 
light, her destroyer drew back and hesitated; there 
was something so heart-stricken, so utterly hopeless in 
the expression of those beautiful features, that she 
could not go on. 

“Take the light away,” said Isabel, passing her 
hand feebly across her eyes. ‘Go to your room, I 
beseech you—I will follow you.” 

‘* Well,” said Elsie, ‘‘ perhaps you will be better 
after a few minutes’ solitude. Good-night, dear— 
good-night.” 

With these words Elsie turned away and went up 
stairs. She entered the pretty sleeping bower, which, 
three weeks before, her friend and school companion 
had decorated for her accommodation. She set her 
lamp on the snow-white toilet, took a little ruby pin 
from the folds of muslin it had gathered over her bo- 





som, and thrust it slowly into the heart of a silken 
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rose-bud which glowed on the satin cushion reflected 
in the dressing-glass. The hand was a little unsteady, 
but a tinge of color was deepening in that round cheek 
all the while she prepared herself for rest. ‘She 
will take it hard at first, but these things do not last,” 
she murmured, while her head sunk to the frilled pil- 
low. But the quick footsteps of Isabel George, as 
she paced the portico, could be heard faintly in the 
quiet chamber, and for a little time they disturbed the 
repose that was stealing over the eyelids of her guest. 
She lifted her head and listened a moment, then 
nestling down again her little hand stole itself softly 
between the pillow and her cheek, and, murmuring 
‘all is fair in love,” she sunk to sleep. 

All that night Isabel walked back and forth on the 
portico of her dwelling, and when the morning 
dawned, when the old vine overhead began to twinkle 
and shake off its perfume in the beautiful light, she 
went up stairs and entered the room of her guest. 
She was sound asleep, and smiling like a child in its 
dreams. ‘* How happy she is!” murmured poor Isa- 
bel, and, closing the door softly after her, she went to 
another room. In about an hour she came forth again, 
pale as death, but mournfully calm. Elsie was at her 
toilet, turning the ringlets of her auburn hair around 
her fingers, and dropping them carelessly over her 
cheek, which was a little, very little paler than usual. 

‘**T hope you are better this morning, dear Isabel,” 
she said, with a graceful bend of the neck on one side 
as she dropped one of the longest curls on her 
shoulders. 

Isabel approached, and, resting her hand on the 
toilet, lifted her eyes to the lovely face of her rival. 
She, too, was beautiful, and both were reflected in 
the mirror—Isabel with her pallid face, and those dim 
shadows giving to her eyes an intensely mournful 
expression, her garments damp with night-dew, and 
her rich, golden hair gathered in disheveled waves 
back from her iemples—and Elsie, with bloom on 
cheek and lip, coquetting gracefully with her ringlets. 
It was a painful contrast—painful was it to know that 
the pure of heart, the creature of deep, passionate and 
lofty feeling should become a victim to that other be- 
ing who had just intellect enough for successful false- 
hood, imagination sufficient for fraud, and whose most 
exalted feelings were less dignified than the very 
faults of her victim. 

“* Elsie,” said Isabel George, in the calm, sad voice 
which never left her after that'day, “ you asked me 
last night if I had no pride; I can answer you now—I 
have all that is necessary for my own self-respect. I 
loved the man who now loves you—I am his wife—do 
not start, there is no reason why you should—I pro- 
mised to become his wife—God was our witness, and 
in his eyes our heart-pledge could not be broken with- 
out crime. When the wife is deserted by a husband 
men do not sneer at her for feeling the wrong—does 
the simple marriage ceremony change a woman’s 
heart so much that affection, forgiveness of injury, 
and faithful love which is a virtue in one must be a 
degradation to the other—may not a spirit grieve 
without shame over the breaking up of those dreams 
that first called forth its music !” 





“T am sure, Isabel, Iam grieved and vexed as 
much as you can be at his unfaithfulness,” said Elsie, 
untangling the little golden chains that linked the 
drops of her enameled hair-pin together. ‘I never 
encouraged his love—do not now desire it—yet per- 
haps you will think hard of me for informing you about 
it, but I could not believe that it would be friendly to 
let you fulfill your engagement after his feelings against 
it had been so plainly expressed. You cannot blame 
me, Isabel !” 

‘“* No,” said Isabel, musing sadly, ‘‘I ought not to 
blame you, my friend. You have never deceived me, 
—no one ever has till now—but repeat all this to me 
again—I have been so wild, so insane with anguish, 
that I would gladly impress his words on my memory 
now that Iam calm. He said that nothing but a sense 
of honor kept him from breaking our engagement, 
that it was made while we were both too young— 
while his love was a mere boy’s passion which had 
passed away, leaving his honor chained and his heart 
another’s—did I understand you right, Elsie?” 

“Yes, he said this and more—but he also added 
that, though his feelings had changed in spite of him- 
self, he never would tell you of it, never break the 
engagement himself—that he could never cease to ad- 
mire your talents and respect you above all women 
on earth.” 

A sad, almost contemptuous smile came up to Isa- 
bel’s lips. It was the old story. Few men ever act 
treacherously toward our sex but protestations of 
eternal respect follow the cruel act that crushes the 
affections. Esteem!—the man who can be delibe- 
rately unjust to a woman is incapable of esteem. 
The very virtues which he professes to admire are so 
many reproaches to his falsehood—so many torches 
to light up the dark plans of his soul. It was this 
thought which caused the little smile which sprung 
to the lips of Isabel George. 

The next morning, Elsie Ware returned to New 
York, and Isabel remained in that shady old country 
place alone with her widowed grandmother, and 
when that mother questioned her about Oram’s sud- 
den departure for the city, she answered quietly that 
their engagement was broken off, and it would be 
some time probably before Park returned to the mag- 
nificent home which was almost ready for her recep- 
tion as a bride. When the nervous old lady seemed 
disposed to condemn her lover, Isabel besought her to 
desist. “ Do not blame him, my dear grandmother,” 
she would say, “ it was I that broke the engagement, 
You are not anxious to part with me. Only think 
how hard it would have been to leave the dear old 
place. You never would have been contented in those 
granite walls and among so much new-fashioned 
finery. Only think how you would have missed the 
old honey-suckle and the humming-birds that swarm 
about it in the summer time. Such things do not 
grow in a year.” 

‘Very true,” the good old lady would reply, lean- 
ing back in her great easy-chair. ‘‘ Very true, my 
dear, and, if you did not love him, of course I am 
glad to stay here always; it would have been a sad 
thing to move away from the old place.” 
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So the old lady soon learned to forget that such an 
event as her granddaughter’s engagement had ever 
existed ; and, though Isabel grew pale and thin, anda 
look of habitual suffering hung forever on that beauti- 
ful forehead, the eyes of the old lady were getting dim 
with age, and she never saw that any thing was amiss 
with her darling. ; 

** What is this, granddaughter, what is this?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. George, taking off her gold spectacles 
and laying her hand on the morning paper, which had 
just reaghed them from the city. ‘Did you know 
that Park Oram thought of marrying that litthe Ware 
girl that visited here last summer? See here, see 
here! they were married at the Ascension Church 
last Tuesday—why, it is but two months since they 
were both in this house, and he preparing to be—” 

‘Let me see the paper, grandmother,” said Isabel, 
rising from her chair and taking the sheet. How 
white she was—how her deep blue eyes glittered— 
those fingers clutched the paper firmly, but it rattled 
in her grasp, for she trembled, not in the hand alone, 
but through her whole frame. It was well that the 
old lady had taken off her glasses and that her hearing 
was not over keen, for it would have broken her kind 
heart had she known the truth. 

Poor Isabel! like a wounded hart left to suffer in 
its lair, felt the approach of the hunters again; with 
the arrow in her side, she must yet bound on and on 
that people need not guess how deep her hurt had 
been. Men talk of self-control, of courage and firm- 
ness, of suffering and fortitude! Great heavens !— 
there was more firmness, more terrible self-command 
in the heart of Isabel George when she gathered up 
her strength and went up to that sumptuous dwelling 
to greet the bride of her own husband—for, in the 
sight of high Heaven, he was her husband! a pro- 
mise was registered there which no after vow could 
annul !—there was more of that courage which car- 
ries the martyr to the stake than man ever dreamed 
of ! 

But she did go—not smiling, and with a falsehood 
of seeming joy in her face, but she hushed the cries 
of her heart and entered the dwelling which should 
have been hers with a degree of calm dignity which 
those who have learned to suffer alone can attain. 

Oram was very wealthy, and his country seat one 
of the most magnificent on the Hudson; for miles and 
miles the river might be seen from the front entrance 
winding majestically onward through the embrace 
of its broken and picturesque banks; a beautiful town 
lay embedded in the hills on the opposite shore, and 
the highly ornamented grounds which lay about the 
house sloped gently to the water in a thousand flowery 
undulations; down in a hollow, some half a mile 
distant, stood the old stone cottage of Mrs. George, 
half smothered in verdure and forming one of the 
most picturesque objects in the surrounding scenery. 

Carriages were at the door, for the bride was at 
home to callers that morning, and Isabel entered a 
drawing-room where a dozen guests were already 
paying their congratulations to Elsie Oram. She was 
deadly pale, but the light which filled the room was 
richly mellowed by the windows of stained glass 





through which it fell, and all were too busy with 
themselves to observe how her hands trembled. 

Gracefully, and with a soft pressure of the hand, 
Elsie Oram received the being she had crushed— 
her manners had become more indolently refined, and 
there was a softness in her tones which does not always 
spring from pure or deep feeling—still she was very 
beautiful; the tinted light fell over the azure couch on 
which she sat, bathing her splendid tresses and the 
morning robe of India muslin which formed her 
simple attire, with a kind of purplish shadow which 
sometimes gives tone to a picture. 

Oram was moving among his guests excited and ap- 
parently very happy. But when he saw Isabel the 
laugh died on his lip, and a sudden change swept over 
his features. He approached her, however, and, 
while she spoke to his bride, seemed listening keenly, 
though his head was turned away. After a little time 
he went out to escort some ladies to their carriage 
and did not return. 

After that visit Isabel George was very ill of a low 
nervous fever which nothing seemed to relieve; fora 
time her life was despaired of, and when she did be- 
gin to recover in healtha settled and deep melancholy 
seemed fixed on her heart forever. She wept much, 
and prayed almost without ceasing, for Isabel knew 
that she loved the husband of another, and the bitter 
secret humbled her soul to the dust. 

She never went to that house again; the effort was 
too dreadful. Elsie had kept her card, and sent con- 
stantly to inquire after the health of her former friend, 
but of Oram poor Isabel heard nothing. She knew 
that he was at home and very gay, for sometimes she 
would see his carriage, sweeping round the hill on 
which his dwelling stood, from her window; but at 
last winter came on, the newly married pair went 
down to the city for the season, and the poor girl was 
left alone with her breaking heart—broken and yet 
not broken. The spring came again, with violets and 
wild thorn-blossoms, and their sweet breath brought 
comfort to the weary spirit of Isabel. She was still 
feeble and could not rest at night, so in the evening 
when all was hushed and quiet she loved to go forth 
into that wilderness of a garden. It was soothing to 
hear the great river sweeping onward with a per- 
petual music to the sea, and the wild-flowers gave 
‘out their breath most lavishly when the dew was in 
their leaves. But, above all, he had been there—he 
had told her of his love in that old garden, and in the 
night time it seemed as if the bond which had regis- 
tered that love in heaven was perfect as it had 
ever been. It was a weakness in the sweet Isabel, 
but the female heart is helpless in its affections, and 
sometimes even its faults are beautiful. 

One night—it was in the pleasant May time—the 
sward was full of flowers and the thickets all in blos- 
som. Isabel was very restless that evening, and she 
went forth first into the portico, where the old honey- 
suckle was putting forth its leaves, and then down 
into the garden—through the shrubbery till she reached 
the clump of ash trees close by the river. The gable 
window of her little sleeping-room could be seen 
from that spot—she had been sitting by the open sash 
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a long time, and left a lamp burning on the toilet when 
she stole forth to ponder in the garden—it shone like 
a star through the masses of foliage that crept around 
the gable, and lighted up the lonesome but luxuriant 
scene. 

A man stood beneath the ash trees, with folded 
arms, gazing upon the light. He would have fled 
when Isabel glided beneath the boughs, but she had 
seen him, and, with a faint cry, turned to retrace her 
steps—for she knew that it was Oram, though his per- 
son was in darkness—but surprise, terror and joy 
chained her limbs, and she had no power to move, 
though he had taken her hand and was speaking to her 
in that old familiar voice— % 

‘There is no reason why you should be terrified,” 
he said. ‘I have just come up from the city, and, 
knowing that you have been ill, it was natural that I 
should be here. You have renounced my love, but 
there are times when memory of the past is strong 
within me and will not be resisted.” 

‘‘ Are you also unhappy 2?” said Isabel, in a low 
voice. ‘‘ I thought that to love and be loved was the 
great joy—the one thing without which the heart pines 
to death.” 

Oram shook his head—‘ Oh Isabel !”’ he exclaimed, 
with sudden passion; ‘‘ Why did you cast me from 
you? Why fling me out upon the world to crush my 
sorrows as I might in the whirl of society? Why 
teach me how precious the love of a noble heart may 
be, and then in one moment deprive me of that which 
had become my life? What had I done that you 
could thus proudly fling such love as mine to the 
wind ?” 

“What had you done?” repeated Isabel. ‘ Did 
you not love another—did you not wish to break the 
bonds that had grown irksome ?” 

‘** No, Isabel, I did not love another. The bonds 
that had become irksome! Girl—girl! they were 
woven round my heart like threads of gold. Thank 
God, I can never suffer as I suffered that night when 
you told me that you were changed. Oh, Isabel, how 
I did love you!” 

‘“And you did not love Elsie Ware, then?” said 
Isabel, almost wildly. 

‘* No, not then!” replied Oram, in a suppressed 
voice. 

‘‘ And you never told her—” she checked herself— 
‘* you never told any one so?” 

“ Never!” replied Oram firmly ; “ never.” 

** Yet you married her !” 

‘*T was alone—cast forth to seek happiness where 
I might. You were unjust, cruel to me—I wished to 
avenge myself on your pride. I wished—in short, I 
was wretched, excited and resolute to fling off the un- 
happiness which was torturing me—Elsie was thrown 
much in my society; to me she was always gentle, 
kind, and full of sympathy for my sufferings—I saw 
that she was attached to me, and married her.” 

‘But do you love her?” How wild, how full of 
anxious and thrilling doubt was the face of Isabel 
George as she asked this question. 

“Do not ask me,” said Oram, with sad dignity, 
“am I not here ” 





‘God forgive me this joy,” exclaimed Isabel, and 
covering her face with both hands she burst intoa 
passion of tears. 

‘* Isabel—Isabel, what does this mean ?” 

“Do not tempt me—oh do not urge me now, I am 
not myself—I am very, very weak—no, no, I can say 
nothing, she is your wife. God help me, God help 
us both!” And with these wild words the poor girl 
rushed forward toward the house, as if fleeing from 
an enemy ; and so she was, poor thing, for the tempta- 
tions of our own erring natures are thé worst of 
enemies. 

Two years went by, and Isabel George stood once 
more beneath the roof of her former lover. Oh! it 
was a gloomy contrast to the wedding visit. Gloomy, 
but not so painful to the poor girl who trod those 
sumptuous rooms like a troubled spirit. No graceful 
compliments or careless greeting met her ear then. 
A mournful twilight slept everywhere amid the mag- 
nificent furniture. The tall windows were muffled, 
and the servants glided noiselessly over the thick car- 
pets, speaking to each other in suppressed whispers— 
as even the coarsest natures will speak when death is 
very near. 

Slowly, and with a troubled step, Isabel mounted 
the stairs. Her heart beat heavily and her limbs shook ; 
but her face, though white, was very calm. He was 
dying and had sent for her. Every step brought her 
nearer to his death-chamber—still her face was calm, 
as I have said, for years of stern self-control had given 
to that feeble being a strength which nerves the spirit 
for Heaven. 

‘¢ Ts she not come?” murmured the sick man, turn- 
ing his head feebly on the pillow. ‘Is she not come?” 

He turned his eyes languidly to the place where his 
wife had been standing, and there in her stead was 
Isabel George, pale and breathless, gazing upon him ; 
a smile—one of those beautiful, mournful smiles that 
sometimes light the faces of the dying—broke over 
his lips; he made an effort to reach forth his hand, 
but it only moved on the snowy counterpane, and 
though hers shook like an aspen, she grasped the cold 
fingers and raised them to her lips—and now a change 
came over her—she was but a woman, and her heart 
broke loose in tears. 

‘‘ Isabel, my poor Isabel, we have both suffered,” 
murmured the dying man. 

She answered him only with her tears. 

“ And now,” he added, with more strength than 
seemed possible in one so completely exhausted with 
disease, ‘‘ now when I am dying you will not refuse 
to tell me that which I have pleaded to learn so often 
in vain. Why was it, and who was the person that 
induced you to cast me from you?” 

A quick, gasping sob broke from one of the muffled 
windows where Elsie had withdrawn at the approach 
of her friend ; she sprung forward with an impetuosity 
that sent the damask curtains floating into the room 
and flooded her figure with sudden light. There she 
stood between the window and the bed, in her loose 
and neglected morning dress, with her trembling 
hands clasped before her, looking pleadingly at Isabel, 
abject and supplicating like a criminal before its 
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judge—and there stood Isabel with that cold hand in 
hers, bending gently that she might hear the words of 
the dying. She turned her eyes on the agitated figure 
opposite, and an expression almost of pity came to 
her eyes. The window drapery had hardly settled in 
its place again, enveloping the crouching figure of 
Elsie once more in comparative gloom, when the 
dying man repeated his question. 

‘‘ Not here,” said Isabel, in a sweet, low voice, 
‘not here; a little time and we shall meet again 
where alfSecrets are made known.” 

‘Tt is but a short time I can wait,’’ murmured the 
dying man; “‘and now do not leave me, Isabel, do 
not leave me!” and with a convulsive grasp he re- 
tained the hand which Isabel was gently striving to 
draw from him, for Elsie had tottered around the bed, 
and the noble girl would have surrendered her place 
by the dying man to his guilty but suffering wife. 
Elsie saw the eager clasp with which her husband 
held the fingers of her rival, and sunk to her knees by 
the bed, sobbing aloud. 

‘* Hush, Elsie, hush !’’ muttered the dying man, ‘‘ do 
not weep—you have been kind and true—we shall all 
meet again where truth has its reward.” 

The wretched woman writhed upon her knees and 
sobbed more bitterly than ever. Isabel bent her head, 
and, while tears dropped slowly from her eyes, prayed 
for the departing soul. It was a touching picture of 
Truth in its dignity and Falsehood suffering the first 
touches of remorse. And now Isabel saw the gray 
shadows of death stealing slowly around the eyes still 
turned upon her, as up it crept over the broad fore- 
head which her lips had pressed so often. The breath 
was hushed upon her lips, the tears no longer filled 
her eyes, and a smile dawned softly on her face as 
she saw his life ebbing away. At last when his fingers 
released their grasp, she bent down and kissed that 
lifeless forehead again and again—wound her arms 
around the dead, and murmured strange, fond words, 
like a wife whose husband had just returned to her 
after a long and perilous journey. 

This wild burst of feeling aroused Elsie from her 
crouching position by the bed; she arose and would 





have forced her way to the corpse, but, with one arm 
still around the dead Isabel, lifted her face from the 
bosom where it had rested and put the wife gently 
back with her hand. 

‘* Not now, not now, Elsie Ware; he is mine now, 
all mine. The law gave him to you living, but laws 
do not reach him here—in death he is mine, mine for- 
ever and ever !” 

Elsie still struggled to approach the pillow where 
that pale head was resting. 

*‘ Would you keep the wife from her husband ?” 
she exclaimed, amid her sobs pressing forward with 
the impatience of a still untamed spirit. 

‘He is your husband no longer,” replied Isabel, 
lifting the pale forehead tenderly to her bosom and 
turning her face full upon that of her companion, yet 
speaking in a gentle voice. ‘‘ There was a vow in 
Heaven before he made one to you—a holy vow, 
which God alone will recognize—I respected your 
earthly rights while he lived, but now, Elsie Ware, I 
reclaim my own. My place is close by the dead; no 
human .being shall come between my heart and his 
now that it has ceased to beat.” 

Still Elsie pressed forward. Isabel lifted the marble 
head from her bosom and laid it softly on the pillow. 

‘‘ Elsie Ware,” she said, in a low solemn voice, 
*‘T will oppose you no longer; but when you ap- 
proach the dead, remember that by this time he is ac- 
quainted with the falsehood which placed you in his 
bosom !” 

Elsie shrunk back and fell crouching to her knees 
again; the dead was free to her approach, but she 
dared not touch her false lips to the forehead that had 
been pillowed upon her heart so often in life. While 
the sound of her convulsive weeping filled the room, 
Isabel bent softly over that beloved clay again, with 
her shivering fingers she put back the damp curls from 
the marble forehead, bent her cheek to it and mur- 
mured tender words, as mothers do over their sleep- 
ing infants. A blessed calm lay upon her heart; a 
sweet, tranquil grief from which all bitterness was 
swept away—and thus it was in the presence of the 
dead that truth and falsehood were revealed. 
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«‘ Ty God shall be my God!” Strong was the faith 
Of that fair Moabitess who forsook 

Her native country and her father’s house 

For Israel’s God. There is no spot on earth 
Where sunshine is so bright, the dew so pure, 

Or grass so green, as in our native land ; 

And by our father’s hearth-stone gushes up 

The only fount of human tenderness 

In which the heart can bathe, and fear no ill. 

But Ruth had heard of Gop. She could not stay 
Where men bowed down to demons; 80 she broke 
All her heart’s idols, and went trembling forth, 
Poor, and a widow, to a stranger land, 

To seek the living God. No dream of love, 
Or wealth, or fame allured her. Meek of heart 


Was that fair, gentle creature who went forth 
To glean her bread-corn in the field of him 
With whom she might find grace. 

Well didst thou prove, 
Thou young devoted proselyte to God, 
That ‘‘ He is a rewarder of all those 
That diligently seek Him.” Couldst thou then 
While gleaning barley, ’neath the burning sun 
Have looked into the future, thou hadst seen 
Love, wealth, and princely honors waiting thee ; 
And thy descendants, an illustrious line 
Of kings and princes, reaching down to Him 
Of whose dominion there shall be no end, 
And thy name “ written for posterity,”’ 
And honored to the latest hour of time. & 





MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


OR NATURE AGAINST EDUCATION. 





BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF “A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,” ‘‘ PRIZE STORIES,” ETC, 





Had she been but a daughter of mine 
I ’d have taught her to hem and to sew; 
But her mother, a charming woman, 


Could not attend to such trifles, you know. 


‘* Wny on earth, Cornelia, do you persist in having 
that child taught music?” said Mr. Langtree to his 
sister; ‘‘she has not a particle of talent for it, and 
hates it to boot.” 

“T never sawa child yet that was fond of prac- 
ticing,” replied Mrs. Robinson, coldly. ‘* Upon the 
same principle, that ‘she does not like it,’ I suppose, 
I am to give up arithmetic and grammar with music.” 

“Not at all. They are necessary, and, beside, re- 
quire no peculiar talent to acquire,” answered Mr. 
Langtree. ‘‘ If Fanny had any ear, I would not say a 
word in opposition to your present system. But here 
she has been practicing an hour, and has certainly 
struck two false notes to one true. It is enough to 
put one’s teeth on edge to hear her,” continued Mr. 
Langtree, whose nice musical sense had undergone 
torture during the aforesaid hour. 

‘What are false notes, uncle?” said the little girl, 
quitting the piano as she heard the last words of the 
above dialogue. ‘‘ My teacher scolds me so about 
them, and I sing as well as I can—I am sure I do not 
know what he meant.” 

‘Come to the piano, and let me see if I can show 
you,” said Mr. Langtree, good-humoredly, and, run- 
ning his fingers over the keys, hummed a few bars 
first correctly and then incorrectly, pointing out the 
difference to the child, who shook her little head as 
she answered to his 

“Don’t you see it now?” 

‘*T see it, but I don’t hear it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by seeing and not 
hearing, Fanny,” said Mr. Langtree. 

“Why,” said she, ‘‘ when I look at the piano I see 
you do not strike the same keys, but it sounds to me 
allthe same.” @ 

** Ah, well,” said her uncle, quitting the instrument, 
‘you are tired and stupid now, may be you will com- 
prehend better another time.” 

** No,” said Mrs. Robinson, apprpaching them and 
fixing a severe look upon her daughter; ‘ Fanny is 
not stupid, but she is naughty; it is nothing but will- 
fulness and laziness, and I’! cure her of both,” she 
added with emphasis. ‘‘ You have practiced very ill, 
miss, and, as I told you, you shall not go out to-day, 


Song—Charming Woman. 


imperiously, seeing the child about to speak, ‘ but do 
as I bid you.” 

Tears started from the little girl’s eyes as she obeyed 
in silence. 

‘¢ Poor Fan!” said her uncle, as the door closed 
upon her. ‘I am sorry my interference has procured 
her this punishment, which she certainly does not 
merit, and, moreover, the nature of which I do not 
like. You are making her already attach most undue 
importance to her meals, which will end in her being 
a perfect little epicure.” 

Mrs. Robinson colored as she answered, 

*¢ She is punished for willfulness and inattention. I 
do not see what your interference has to do with the 
matter.” 

**T do, if you do not,” replied her brother, coolly. 
** You are angry with me because I said Fanny had 
no talent, and that your system of education is wrong ; 
but, as you cannot make me go without my dessert for 
saying so, therefore poor Fan must pay the penalty. 
It is just what I have always said, that nine times out 
of ten, when a child is punished, it is the parent, and 
not the child, who deserves it.” 

Mrs. Robinson felt herself too angry to reply im- 
mediately to this, and after a few minutes’ silence she 
only said, 

“TI know you have very peculiar notions, as most old 
bachelors have. According to your views, I should 
let Fanny grow up without any education at all.” 

** No,” he replied; ‘‘ but you should consult nature 
in the undertaking, and not darken the brightest and 
' freshest period of her existence by forcing her to learn 





| what it is not in her nature to acquire.” 

“Consult nature !” repeated his sister, contemptu- 
ously. ‘* What’s a child’s nature?—to play witha 
doll and eat sugar-plums; and am I, forsooth, to let 
her play with dolls and eat sugar-plums for the rest of 
her days ?” 

‘“‘ No,” he replied, ‘‘ but you are not to make her 
shed unnecessary tears, for which the future may 
have no compensation. God only knows what bitter 
drops she may be called upon to weep hereafter, and, 
| were she a daughter of mine, I would secure sunshine 
'and happiness for her childhood, the only portion of 
life that is within a parent’s control, and for the happi- 





nor have any dessert after dinner, and now go and | 
prepare your French lesson—not a word,” she added | ness of which he is responsible.”’ 
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‘“« Pshaw,”’ said Mrs. Robinson, impatiently, ‘‘ you 
do attach so much importance toa child’s tears. Fan’s 
are dried ere now, 1’ll answer for it; the dew-drop on 
the rose is not more evanescent.” 

“ A very pretty simile, which suits those who are 
careless about causing them,” pursued Mr. Langtree ; 
‘the thorn upon the rose would be more accurate— 
tiny but sharp. That childhood’s sorrows are evan- 
escent is one of God’s providences, for if they were 
as lasting as they are keen, the earliest years of our 
lives would be wretched indeed. Let any one look 
back to their own youth, and, if they have any memory 
at all, they will remember some of the bitterest griefs 
they have ever known. If I had children I would 
certainly study their young hearts and consult their 
natures more than I think is generally done.” 

‘T wish to Heaven you had, and half a dozen of 
them,” thought Mrs. Robinson, ‘‘and then you would 
soon be cured of these fine notions;”’ but she only said 
aloud, ‘“‘ Then I am to dismiss Fanny’s masters, and 
let her run wild by way of securing her this ‘ sun- 
shine’ you talk of.” 

‘¢ You are not to cram her with what she never can 
digest; force accomplishments upon her for which 
she has no talent, nor, above all, punish her for hav- 
ing no ear.” 

‘She has ear enough,” said Mrs. Robinson, haugh- 
tily, ‘‘ if she only chooses to open them. Persever- 
ance and application are all that are needed to make 
children learn any thing you choose to teach them.” 

‘Then you recognize no original difference in ca- 
pacities nor peculiar gifts of nature?” remarked Mr. 
Langtree. 

** Certainly I do,” replied his sister ; ‘‘ but they are 
rare—genius of the highest grade, for instance, like 
beauty. Fanny is no beauty, and I do not expect to 
make her one; that is a direct gift from Heaven, but,” 
added she, with an expression of the utmost deter- 
mination, ‘‘ I caz make her accomplished and J will.” 

‘¢ In spite of nature and thanks to no one,” said Mr. 
Langtree, laughing. ‘‘ Well, we will see who will 
conquer.” 

Mrs. Robinson was a widow withan only child, the 
little Fanny, whose education has already been dis- 
cussed so much at large, and whose career she was 
resolved should realize the visions that had been dis- 
appointed in her own. Like most persons, she de- 
termined that all the defects of her own education 
should be remedied in that of her child. She was not 
accomplished, therefore Fanny should be, and she had 
married poor, but so should not Fanny. Witha crav- 
ing vanity and restless ambition, that nothing had yet 
satisfied, she attributed all the mortifications she had 
met with to want of early culture, and believed 
that she could have sung like a Malibran and talked 
like a Corinna if her mother had only pursued the 
system she intended for Fanny, and that had not her 
parents yielded to her foolish fancy for the first young 
man that had addressed her, she might now have been 
at the head of some brilliant establishment where she 
would have had that distinction her heart panted for. 
In short, Fanny’s belleship and Fanny’s marriage 
were to be that “ balm of Gilead” which she had not 








yet found on earth. Wo to the child whose future is 
expected todo so much! The different hours were 
only marked by different studies, and play and relaxa- 
tion would have been left altogether out of the scheme, 
had not Mr. Langtree kindly hinted at the bright eyes 
and glowing tints to be acquired through them alone. 

Mr. Langtree saw that all these expectations were 
probably doomed to disappointment, for his little niece 
was as like what her father had been, as he recollected 
him a boy at school, as it was possible to imagine, 
and certainly never were husband and wife more un- 
like than Mr. and Mrs. Robinson proved to be. He 
had been a plain, kind-hearted, honest man, as obtuse 
and good-humored as his wife was restless and ambi- 
tious. They had jogged on together a few years at 
opposite ends of the chain, which galled her but never 
troubled him, as he might rather be compared to the 
anchor of which she was the buoy, the cable of 
which being suddenly snapped asunder she would 
have sailed down the stream of time, uncontrolled 
and unhampered, had she not been arrested by the 
strong hand of poverty. Small means are great so- 
berers. Mrs. Robinson found herself compelled to 
cut her pattern to her cloth, that is, live quietly and in 
comparative obscurity. She had formerly fumed at 
her husband, but there was no use in chafing now 
against circumstances. She had only tosubmit. Her 
brother resided with her, and for the sake of his in- 
come she was compelled to put up with his advice, 
which, luckily for Fanny, always came to the side of 
good sense and humanity. 

“Well, Fanny love,” said her uncle, whose kind 
heart mourned over the punishment he had unwarily 
drawn upon her ; ‘‘ dry your eyes. If you would like 
to go to the opera with me this evening I'll take you.” 

* No, thank you, uncle,” said the little girl; “ all 
those big fiddles make such a noise that they make 
my head ache.” 

‘“* Why, you monkey,” said Mr. Langtree, laughing, 
to call such music ‘ noise.’ No matter, if you don’t 
want to go, you shant. If there is any thing else you 
would like to have you had better speak quick, for I 
am in good humor now.” 

** Oh,” said the child, throwing her arms round his 
neck, ‘‘ yes, there is the prettiest pattern for working 
in worsteds at Peses’. It is a little dog with long ears 
and something in his mouth, I don’t know what ex- 
actly,” (it would have puzzled older people to de- 
termine) and on Fanny went in her description, get- 
ting quite excited with the recollection, when sud- 
denly she stopped, and her countenance changed as 
she said sorrowfully, ‘‘ but I suppofl mamma would 
not let me work it if you were to give it to me.” 

**'Why not?” inquired her uncle. 

‘*‘ Because,” she said, turning her earnest young 
face toward him, ‘‘ she never lets me sew. She says 
it makes me stoop, and besides is a loss of time.» Oh,” 
continued she, with animation, ‘how I mean to sew 
when I have got through with learning every thing.” 

Mr. Langtree only laughed and said, 

“Well, I am glad you have decided against the 
opera, for it is beginning to rain.” 

‘Ts it?” said Fanny in an accent of disappointment, 
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‘oh, lam so sorry! Now I shall not be able to go 
to Sunday-school to-morrow.” 

«What is to prevent you ?” 

‘‘ Mamma never lets me go in bad weather—she 
says I will take cold. But I never take cold when I 
go in the rain to take my dancing lesson, and so I 
should not think I would now—would you?” she said 
innocently, turning to her uncle, who only smiled in 
silence. 

And thus Fanny’s education went on, and at the 
age of sixteen she was very much what she had been 
at six, neither musician nor dancer, speaking French 
but hating Frenchmen, a simple-hearted, straight- 
forward good girl, without either taste or talents for 
society, and loving her uncle Langtree better than 
any one in the world, and only longing for the time to 
come when she should be married, that ‘‘ mother need 
not fuss about her dress or care how she looked ;” 
for she said to her old confidant, Mr. Langtree, 

‘‘ Mother always wants me to look better than I 
can, and there is no use in that, is there ?” 

“None in the world, I should think,” said Mr. 
Langtree, with a hearty burst of laughter, highly 
diverted at the form in which Fanny had couched her 
mother’s ambitious and somewhat unreasonable ex- 
pectations. 


CHAPTER II. 


The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 
And lea’e us nought but grief and pain, 
For promised joy.—Burns. 

‘‘ That is rather a pretty girl,” said young Rives, as 
he saw a new face in one of our gayest ball-rooms ; 
“who is it?” 

‘Miss Robinson,” replied the person he addressed ; 
“a very nice girl, and, by the way, you are a marry- 
ing man and she is just the wife for you. Let me in- 
troduce you.” 

“No, thank, you,” replied, Mr. Rives, ‘‘I don’t 
want a daughter of Mrs. Robinson’s—I know the 
mother and that is quite enough.” 

“Well, and what has that got to do with the mat- 
ter?” inquired the other. ‘‘ Because Mrs. Robinson 
is not to your taste it does not follow that the young 
lady may not be.” 

‘Yes it does though,” replied Mr. Rives; ‘‘ how 
can you expect any thing like truth and simplicity 
from the daughter of such a worldly, ambitious wo- 
man as Mrs. Robinson? Of course, the girl is but a 
second edition of the mother, newer, fresher, and 
better got up, I admit, but still must be the same in 
essentials.” 

** Nonsense !” answered the first speaker; ‘‘ never 
let yourself be runaway, man, by prejudice founded 
on theory. I have seen many a simple, true-hearted 
daughter of an artificial mother, and many an artifi- 
cial daughter of a sin:ple-minded mother. There is 
just as apt to be reaction as imitation in such cases, 
according to the character of the individual. So 
don’t prejudge poor Miss Robinson before you know 
her. Come and be introduced.” 

The young man yielded accordingly, and, just as 

25 





he made his bow, some one happened to be speaking 
of the performance of the last night’s opera, which 
had been “‘ Lucia de Lammermoor.” 

“T have not seen it,” said Mr. Rives, addressing 
Fanny. “It is taken from Scott’s novel, I presume. 
Is the plot adhered to throughout ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Fanny, quietly. ‘I never 
read the novel.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Robinson, in her most 
silvery accents, “ you are not thinking of what you 
are saying. You remember the Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” and from the inflexion on the words “ you re- 
member,” Rives saw that Mrs. Robinson meant that 
Fanny should remember whether or no, but Fanny 
did not take the hint, for she replied— 

“Tt is impossible for me to remember what I never 
read, mamma, and that I never read the novel I am 
very sure.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Robinson playfully, but really 
vexed that Fanny would, as usual, persist in telling 
truth in contradiction to her views and hygts, which 
Fanny’s frank but not very quick mind never seemed 
to catch; “then, at least, don’t say so.” 

«Why not?” persisted Fanny, opening her eyes in 
uncomprehending surprise at her mother’s advice. 

‘“Why not, indeed?” said the young man, in whose 
opinion she had risen at once. ‘TI like your frank- 
ness, Miss Robinson,” and, turning to Mrs. Robinson 
as her daughter spoke to some one else, he said, 
‘such unsophisticated simplicity is worth all the 
learning in the world. Why would you destroy it?” 

**Tt may take,” thought Mrs. Robinson, struck with 
the idea that Fanny’s simplicity might charm. ‘‘ There 
are some men who like that kind of thing,” and, for 
the first time, the mother was consoled for the daugh- 
ter’s truth; that truth which she had hitherto regarded 
as a terrible stumbling block in the way of her suc- 
cess, for it must be admitted that Fanny’s frankness 
bordered on brusquerie, and that, spite of all her mo- 
ther’s training, she was often absolutely blunt. But 
the contrast between the mother and daughter took 
most so by surprise, that few blamed as inelegant 
what they found so refreshing. Music was naturally 
touched on in the course of conversation, and he said, 

‘You are a musician, Miss Robinson?” to which 
Mrs. Robinson replied, 

** Oh, yes,” with a decision of manner that implied 
that she was a proficient. 

** Only after a fashion, Mr. Rives,” said Fanny, 
smiling. ‘My music does not amount to much—I 
have no ear.” 

Mrs. Robinson was really vexed, and took Fanny 
to task afterward for such unnecessary frankness. 

‘There is no use, Fanny,” she said angrily, “ in 
telling every one what you don’t know, particularly 
as you never tell what you do. Really it is too hard, 
after all the money I have spent upon your music, 
that you should not have even the reputation of it.” 

“Tam sure, mamma,’,said Fanny, good humoredly, 
‘vou need not reproach me with the expense of it, 
for certainly I dropped more tears than you have 
dollars over that old piano. I think it has cost me the 
most of the two.” 
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And so they went on; Mrs. Robinson telling fibs 
which Fanny always contradicted, to the great amuse- 
ment of their friends, who could not help often smil- 
ing at Fanny’s interposing with ‘‘oh, mother, how 
can you say so?” or ‘‘ dear, mother, how you forget,” 
when Mrs. Robinson was weaving up some tissue 
that only wanted truth to be very fine.” 

Mr. Rives seemed quite taken, and more even by 
Fanny’s ignorance than by her acquirements; for the 
one he had been prepared, but the other was avowed 
with such naiveté that he thought it charming. There 
was nothing brilliant about him in the way of a match, 
and therefore Mrs. Robinson did not pay much atten- 
tion to his admiration for Fanny, and consequently 
was taken quite by surprise in the course of some 
months by his offering hand and heart with all the 
earnestness of serious affection. It was a surprise 
however that had nothing of disagreeable in it, as it 
had been a part of Mrs. Robinson’s expectations that 
Fanny should reject some two or three before she 
finally degided, and young Rives Mrs. Robinson 
thought a very creditable offer to refuse. But how 
was the feeling heightened, and that any thing but 
pleasantly, when she found that Fanny had no idea of 
refusing him. On the contrary, she stoutly persisted 
that she liked him, and saw no reason why she should 
not marry him, and appealed as usual to Uncle Lang- 
tree for support and countenance, and begged his in- 
tercession. 

‘« Why, really, Cornelia,” said he, ‘‘I see no rea- 
sonable ground for your disapprobation. Rives is a 
young man of good character, and in good business, 
and, if Fanny likes him, I see every prospect for her 
happiness.” 

‘‘ Ts this then to be the end of all my pains, all my 
toiling,” said Mrs. Robinson with bitterness, ‘ that 
Fanny is to settle down thus, without either fortune or 
distinction? Fanny,’’ she said, and the tears started 
to her eyes, “I did hope to see you at the head of 
such an establishment as Melville’s. But my whole 
life has been a disappointment—and this is the bit- 
terest of them all.” 

Fanny was touched by her mother’s evident distress, 
and she said more gently—‘‘ But, mamma, I do not 
want such an establishment as that. You know I have 
no taste for display.” 

‘¢Come, Fanny,’’ said her uncle, ‘‘ What is your 
beau ideal? Let us have it. Love in a cottage?” 

‘*No,” said Fanny laughing; ‘love in a nice, 
pretty little two-story house, well furnished and sup- 
plied with every comfort. And, uncle,” she con- 
tinued with animation, ‘‘when you come to drink 
tea with me, I’ll give you the nicest soft watlles you 
ever ate yet,” 

There was something so prosaic, so unsentimental, 
yet so rational in this speech, that Mr. Langtree could 
not restrain his laughter, which was ‘‘ long and loud,”’ 
without any control. 

“Pon my word, Fanny, I should not think there 
was much danger of your being disappointed in your 
visions. I think they are such as mortality may attain. 
Love and soft watiles, hey! ‘Pains and penitence’ 

have had the eflect I always prophesied. However, 





Fan, if you are a bit of an epicure, you’ll only make 
the better housekeeper.” 

And Fanny being called from the room, Mr. Lang- 
tree turned to his sister and said— 

“Cornelia, I would not advise you to oppose this 
marriage. You had better yield with a good grace, 
for yield you'll have to in the end, and what must be 
done at last had better be done at first. When two 
young people have made up their minds, and there is 
no reasonable objection to their wishes, depend upon 
it, they will have their own way. Besides, I think 
myself that you ought rather to be pleased than other- 
wise. It is not a brilliant match, I admit; but yet, I 
do not think Fanny’s chance of making such a con- 
quest very probable. I certainly love Fan dearly. 
She is a good girl, but no beauty, and not what I 
should call very attractive. If you don’t want her to 
be an old maid, you had better let her marry Frank 
Rives.” 

This was coming to the point, and a point, too, 
which made Mrs. Robinson shudder. Such doubts 
and fears had thrilled in her own bosom before now, 
and Mr. Langtree sent them home with a shock that 
brought her to her reason at once. She sighed heavily 
as she said— 

‘** Well, if you say it must be, so be it. I will not 
oppose, although I cannot approve it.” 

‘He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he 
that taketh a city.” Mrs. Robinson had often felt 
equal to the “‘ taking the city,” for she had resolution 
and energy sufficient for any emergency; but the 
‘ruling her own spirit” was a task she had never 
attempted, whether as a feat beyond her powers or 
beneath them we do not undertake to say. 

Her consent was given, however, and the thing 
settled, but no sooner was it thus settled than she be- 
came, as her servants expressed it, ‘‘so cross there 
was no living in the house with her.” Nothing went 
right, nothing pleased her. She was indignant at be- 
ing congratulated, and vexed when she was not. Mr. 
Langtree saw that this irritation of spirit would not 
subside until the marriage was over, and therefore 
backed Mr. Rives in his petition for naming an early 
day; and Fanny being only in too great a hurry to get 
away and take refuge in her own house, the affair 
was soon arranged, the wedding over and Fanny gone. 

Mrs. Robinson sat down and cried heartily as the 
bridal carriages drove off, but whether her tears were 
shed for Fanny or herself she could not perhaps have 
told even while she wept. It was the termination of 
many a bright dream and brilliant vision, the rainbow 
ending in the shower. 

A few weeks had passed away, and Mrs. Robinson 
and Mr. Langtree were to dine with Fanny. Her 
husband expected several strangers, and this being 
her first dinner, was, of course, quite an event in her 
domestic economy. But, a’as! when it made its ap- 
pearance, that it was the first was very evident. The 
soup was miserable, the fish half boiled. Roast turkey 
boldly faced roast venison, and the currant jelly was 
forgotten. In short, it wasa dinner of mistakes. Mr. 
Rives cast an expressive look, half distress and half 
reproach, at his young wife, who colored crimson, 
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and in her embarrassment said, ‘‘ No, thank you,” not 
hearing what was said, to some one who asked her to 
take wine. 

She left the table mentally resolving to get Miss 
Leslie’s Book on Cookery before she slept, and never 
again to trust her husband’s temper or her own com- 
fort to the native skill of a new cook. 

‘‘ Well, Fanny,” said Mrs. Robinson to her daugh- 
ter, after they withdrew to the drawingroom, ‘I 
think your husband must have been proud to hear you 
conversing at the head of your table to foreigners in 
their own language.” 

‘‘He might have been,” she replied sorrowfully, 
‘¢if he had not been so ashamed of the dinner—but I 
rather think if he had said frankly what he thought 
he would have said, ‘ there was no accomplishment 
like cooking.’ ” 

‘“* Mr. Rives did not expect to find a cook in my 
daughter,” said Mrs. Robinson haughtily. 

* No, certainly not,” replied the young wife, ‘ but 
every mistress of a family should know how to direct, 
and that I mean to set about learning at once. Ah! 
Uncle Charles,” she continued, as her mother turned 
away, ‘‘do you remember how often I used to say 
that I should be glad to be married, if it were only to 
be done with my education, and here I am just be- 
ginning, at the useful part of it at least. You would 
laugh at me of an evening stitching coarse wristbands 
and cutting up old calico for the sake of learning how 
to sew and shape.” 

“Take comfort, Fanny,” said her uncle kindly, 
“ these things are easily learnt, and though your hus- 





band was mortified to-day, depend upon it, he would 
have been more so if every thing had been perfect on 
his table and his wife had shown herself a mere do- 
mestic drudge.” 

“That is true,” said Fanny, brightening, ‘‘ and, as 
you say, it is easily learnt. What comes az naturel 
comes readily.” 

‘‘ Fanny seems very happy,” said Mr. Langtree, as 
he walked home with Mrs. Robinson. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘very,’”’ but her tone was 
so dispirited and sad, that her brother saw that the 
conviction gave her little comfort, for though Fanny 
was happy, it was not in her way, and she could not 
comprehend the fact. 

** And what should you ask more,” continued he, 
“than her happiness? You did all you could to give 
her other tastes, but she is as Ged made her ” 

‘1 know what you have always thought,” said Mrs. 
Robinson; “and though in some particulars I may 
have erred, yet upon the whole, I think, I have been 
in the right. Without all the pains and education that 
have been bestowed upon Fanny she would have been, 
it must be confessed, very home-spun.” 

‘** There is a great deal in that,” replied Mr. Lang- 
tree, more struck than he had ever been before by 
any argument of his sister in favor of her views, “‘ but 
after all nature is a good model. Cultivation improves, 
forcing spoils her. Children are like plants, the sun 
and air and some pruning, and a fair opportunity, are 
what they require; but forced fruits and flowers have 
no second bioom or racy flavor, and I think the pre- 
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SwEEt spot of earth, with umbrage never sere 

Of mightiest woods embowered, and dewy lawns 
Wooing the glimpses of the sun between, 

And flowers that love the shade, and opening buds 
That court the noontide ray—meet home is here 
For those rare spirits, flowers of the mortal world, 
Most beautiful and best, where all was good 
When the Creator saw it in the prime, 

Ere knowledge tainted innocence, and sin 

Crept with that knowledge in, which is not life. 

I see your white walls shining through the gloom 
Of the long dim-wood cloisters, steeped in calm 
Of holiest quietude, beneath the eye 
Of the far azure through the gauzy fleece 
Of summer clouds its glory smiling down 
On that fair home of the fairest.— 

But no sound 
Comes to my ear from dewy lawn, or glade 
Wood-girdled, voice of man, nor song of bird, 
Nor streamlet’s rippling melody—all mute— 
All, but the solemn whispers of the breeze 
Holding strange converse with the spirits that dwell 
In the green leaves and gnarled branches old 
Of the nymph-haunted foresters. 

Yet pause! 
There comes a gentle murmur on the air, 
Sweeter than rippling streams, clearer than song 
Of rarest warblers, gentle, faint, and low, 
Yet blithe as summer—’t is the distant strain 





Of girlish voices musically shrill, 
Half heard, half lost, yet floating on the air 
In purest symphonies. 
Lo! it has ceased 
And all again is silence. Can it be 
These pleasant woods, these lawns so dewy bright, 
These fair white walls, are but the pomp of wo, 
The pride of the prison-house! Can ’t be that here 
Imprisoned maids, immured from light of day, 
Waste their sweet harmonies of soul and heart, 
Their founts of love and bliss, thus barren made, 
Self-mortified and fruitless ? 
Stranger, no! 
There come no groans upon the summer wind, 
No bitter tears of the heart belie the strain 
That wells so joyously from the young lips we heard 
Hymning the Lord of Life !—No—knowledge here, 
Clogged with no curse, allures the fair and bright 
Toward Heaven, not bars the gates of Paradise, 
Nor makes of Earth a Hell. And Georgia’s daughters 
Are better taught the immortal aim and end 
Of being, than to lock their inborn charms 
Against their sweetest uses, and cry shame, 
By scorning Nature’s law, on Nature’s God— 
But in their innocent girlhood, trained to arts 
The old world knew not, think to be—like maids 
Of olden time, renowned in classic lore— 
Proud wives and happy mothers of brave men. 
H. W. HERBERT. 
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SEconD VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

Bear where thou go’st the words of love ; But yet a star shines constant stil! 

Say all that words can say, Through yonder cloudy sky, 
Changeless affection’s strength to prove, And hopes aa bright my bosom fill, 

But speed upon thy way. From faith that cannot die! 
Oh! like yon river could I glide Row on, then, row! God speed thy way! 

To where my heart would be ; Thou must not linger here ; 
My bark would soon outsail the tide, Storms hang about the closing day ; 

That hurries to the sea. To-morrow may be clear. 

Row, on, &c. Row on, &c. 
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Whims and Oddities, in prose and verse, by Thomas Hood, 
Esq. Philadelphia: Lea § Blanchard, one vol. 


We are glad that a republication, in a cheap form, of 
these rich and racy pleasantries has been undertaken in 
our city. The book is morally certain of a sale. The 
name of Thomas Hood is known wherever language is 
put upon the rack. Every civilized Englishman who uses 
words is acquainted with the great word-twister. He is 
the acknowledged monarch of Pun-land. All other lumi- 
naries “ pale their ineffectual fires’? before the quick sparkle 
of his multitudinous quibbles. He has made punning a 
kind of genius. He has redeemed it from the detractions 
of the dull and pedantic. Any man may now play upon 
words, without having hts friend point significantly to the 
gallows, and murmur that “he who makesa pun would 
pick a pocket.”?” What King James, and Bacon, and Shak- 
speare, and Denne, and Cowley, could not do—what Can- 
ning, and the whole Anti-Jacobin club could not effect— 
has been done by Thomas Hood. The analogies of sound 
are now as much prized as those of thought. The fact 
that the greatest men in all. ages have displayed a love for 
this kind of wit, must be admitted as a strong argument in 
its favor. The “ verbal Unitarians,” as Hood calls his op- 
ponets, have been compelled to abate the insolence of their 
cengures, and relax the grimness of feature with which 
they once frowned defiance on double-meanings. The 
great family of Words which might be supposed most in- 
terested in the issue of the struggle, have willingly given 
up their frames to the torture, and suffer martyrdom daily. 
The priests in the Inquisition of Verbiage, with their 
racks, wheels, scourges, and hot-irons, are doing what is 
called a “ fair business ;’? and every shriek drawn from 
the agonies of a tortured word is registered as a pun. 

Hood, then, has so far affected the legislation of letters 
as to turn quibbling from a crime into a fashion; but his 
own popularity as a humorist is not indebted altogether to 
his word twistings. He has one of the most singular minds 
ever deposited in a human brain. Whims and Oddities 


Two of the most felicitous of Hood’s punning poems, are 
the lachrymose ballads of ‘‘ Sally Brown, and Ben the Car- 
penter,”? and ‘“‘ Faithless Nelly Gray.”? The mockery in 
these exquisite morceaus, of the plaintive style of the mo- 
dern ballad, glistens with wit and humor. They are so 
well known that to extract from them would be an im- 
pertinence. ‘The Wee Man” is another queer specimen 
of his drollery. In the poem called ‘ Jack Hall,’’ (Jack- 
all) the resurrectionist, he commences with wailing the 
custom of disinterring bodies, and remarks with much 
logical feeling : 

*T is hard one cannot lie amid 

The mould beneath a coffin lid, 

But thus the Faculty will bid 
Their rogues break thro’ it! 

If they don’t want us there, why did 
They send us to it ? 

The situation of the lover, who comes to sentimentalize 

over his mistress’s grave, is thus vividly portrayed : 
The tender lover comes to rear 
The mournful urn, and shed his tear— 
Her glorious dust he cries is here! 
Alack! alack! 


The while his Sacharissa dear 
Is ina sack! 


Here is a grave and singular pun: 


Death saw two players playing at cards, 
But the game was not worth a dump, 

For he quickly laid them flat with a spade, 
To wait for the final trump! 


Hood’s wit plays about the tomb somewhat daringly, but 
still he can hardly be said to disturb its sanctities. In the 
ballad of ‘‘ Mary’s Ghost”? he makes the poor spirit lament 
the distribution of her former body among the physicians. 
She cries— 


O William dear! O William dear! 
My rest eternal ceases ; 
Alas! my everlasting peace 





come from him, because he is himself a whim and oddity. | 


He seems of different natures mixed. He has the fancy, 
if not the imagination, of a poet, and some touches of 
pathos almost equal to the most brilliant scintillations of 
his wit. Behind his most grotesque nonsense, there is 
generally some moral, satirical, or poetic meaning. He 
often blends feeling, fancy, wit, and thoughtfulness, in one 
queer rhyme, or quaint quibble. The very extravagance 
of his ideas and expression; the appearance of strain and 
effort in his puns; the portentous jumbling together of the 
mort dissimilar notions by some merry craft of fancy ; and 





the erratic, dare-devil invasion of the inmost sanctuaries | 


of conventionalism, have, in his writings, a peculiar 
charm, which we seek for in vain among his imitators, or 
among the tribe of extravagant wits generally. We do 
not believe he would be so fine a humorist if he were not 
so much of a poet. There isa vein of genial kindliness in 
his nature, which modifies the mocking and fleering tend- 
dencies of his wit. Seriousness seems engaged in a co- 
quetry with ridicule, in many of his poems, and the quick 
alternations from one to the other produce a succession of 
** brisk shocks of surprise.’’ 





Is broken into pieces. 


The body-snatchers, they have come, 
And made a snatch at me ; 

It’s very hard them kind of men 
Wont let a body be. 


After much agonizing description, respecting the disposi- 
tion of the several parts of her once compact frame, she 
concludes :-— 


The cock it crows—I must be gone! 

| William, we must part! 

But I'll be yours in death, altho’ 
Sir Astley has my heart. 


Don’t go to weep upon my grave, 
And think that there I be ; 

They have n’t left an atom there 
Of my anatomie. 


The poem of the ‘‘ Last Man’? is a mixture of the horri- 
ble, the :maginative, and the ludicrous. It should be read 
in connection with Campbell’s solemn lines on the same 
theme. We wish that the publishers of the ‘‘ Whims and 
Oddities” had selected some of the poems of Hood which 
have appeared since that work, in the Comic Annual and 
New Monthly Magazine. The success of this reprint will 
probably embolden them to give the American public two 
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or three more volumes from the same teeming pen. There 
are numerous pieces, not included in the present collection, 
which are worthy of being more generally known on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

We cannot take leave of the book, without a benison on 
the author who has afforded the world so much matter for 
merriment. Hearty laughter is an important element of 
comfort, and those who provoke it without sacrificing 
good taste and morality, are philanthropists to some degree. 
We sincerely trust that Hood prospers in all his literary 
speculations, and that words are still left in the dictionary 
to twist and turn. We hope that his puns bring him in a 
good living; and can hardly dream that want should ever 
attack one, whose every composition suggests a good 
lively-hood. 


The Light of the Light House, and Other Poems, by Epes 
Sargent. New York: James Mowatt § Co. 


This is the first collected edition of Mr. Sargent’s poems 
we have seen, and we avail ourselves of the opportunity it 
offers to make some remarks on the character and merits 
of his muse. It is evident that a collection, composed of 
pieces produced at various periods of life, and prompted by 
varying impulses of feeling, must contain poems of differ- 
ent degrees of excellence. There are several pieces not 
particularly distinguished from the flood of verse now 
deluging the land, and therefore worthy of no particular 
comment. Two or three bear evidence of being manufac- 
tured ‘for the oecasion,’”? with the usual economy of 
thought and emotion. Here and there we meet witha 
lame line or a trite image. But, taking the collection as a 
whole, we think that it must be allowed to contain much 
fine poetry, and to place the author in a prominent station 
among our poets, even if he had not attained that position 
before its publication. Whatever we may think of his 
themes, or his mode of treating them, it can hardly be 
doubted that he describes no scenery that he has not seen, 
and versifies few emotions which he has not felt. He is no 
mere metrical trifler, playing daintily with thought and 
passion, and ‘¢ pleased with the rattle” of his rhymes, but 
aman of fancy and sentiment, who has too much of the 
material of poetry in him to need the affectation of the 
poetaster. 

It is difficult to fix on one general term to describe a 
poet, whose heart and brain have been exercised on a va- 
riety of topics, and who varies his manner with his theme. 
When we have clutched an epithet which seems to cover 
the extent of his range, he often contrives to elude its ap- 
plication by displaying some quality which clashes with it. 
As we hunt him through lyric after lyric, he still manages 
to dodge our analysis; and if we run our knife into that 
part ‘“‘ where he is,” we find, with the Hibernian, that 
“he isnot there”? Inthe present collection of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s poems there is much of this variety, but there is 
likewise a unity of spirit in all his writings. A general 
healthiness of thought and sentiment animates and gives 
freshness to his compositions. He is no puling versifier, 
wailing over fictitious sorrows, and ravenous for sympathy. 
Without any lack of sensibility or thoughtfulness, he still 
does not brood over his Own consciousness until he has 
turned his individual peculiarities into idiosyncrasies, He 
has evidently left his mind open to outward objects, and 
aimed to describe them as they appear to his eye, not as 
they appear to his whim. He can mingle thought and 
emotion with description, without destroying the essential 
features of either. In most of his poems relating to the 
sea, there is much vividness of representation, combined 
with feeling and fancy. We look at the ocean with his 





eyes and sympathies, it is true, but we feel confident that 
he has not distorted the appearances of things, to meet the 
wants of rhyme, imagery, or eccentricity. 

We think that a few extracts will display, better than 
the most labored criticism, the truth to nature, the fine 
affluence of fancy, the force and tenderness of feeling, 
and the graceful facility of expression which charac- 
terize Mr. Sargent’s best efforts. We begin with the 
Light of the Light House, a most pure and beautiful pro- 
duct of imagination and sentiment. We select a few 
stanzas : 


But O! Aurora’s crimson light, 
That makes the watch-fire dim, 

Is not a more transporting sight 
Than Ellen is to him. 

He pineth not for fields and brooks, 
Wild-flowers and singing birds, 

For summer smileth in her looks, 
And singeth in her words. 

The ocean’s blue is in her eyes, 
Its coral in her lips, 

And in her cheek the mingled dyes 
No sea-shell could eclipse ! 

And, as she climbs the weedy rocks, 
And with the sunshine plays, 

The wind that lifts her golden locks 
Seems more to love their rays. 

When the smoothed ocean sleeps unstirred, 
And, like a silver band, 

The molten waters circling gird 
The island’s rim of sand, 

She runs, her tiny feet to lave, 
And breaks the liquid chain, 

Then laughs to feel the shivered wave 
Coil down to rest again. 

The sea-fog, like a fallen cloud, 
Rolled in and dimmed its fire ; 

Roared the gale louder and more loud, 
And sprang the billows higher! 

Above the gale that wailed and rang, 
Above the booming swell, 

With steady and sonorous clang, 
Pealed forth the light-house bell ! 


‘‘ Shells and Sea-weeds,”’ a series of short poems record- 
ing a summer voyage to Cuba, display to much advantage 
Mr. Sargent’s power in themes relating to the ocean. 
“To a Land Bird,” ‘‘ A Calm,” “ The Gale,” “ Tropical 
Weather,” are characterized by that force and freshness 
of description which can only come from actual observa- 
tion of the scenes represented. ‘A Life onthe Ocean 
Wave,” ‘A Night Storm at Sea,” and “‘ A Summer Noon 
at Sea,” are also excellent. In the ‘ Lampoon” there is 
much sharpness and energy of expression, and a fleering 
fearlessness of tone. ‘‘ Midsummer in the City” is very 
fine. ‘‘ Rockall’? contains many noble lines, and the dic- 
tion generally is lofty and majestic. We extract the com- 
mencement ; 


Pale ocean-rock, that like a phantom shape, 

Or some mysterions spirit’s tenement, 

Risest amid this wilderness of waves, 

Lonely and desolate—thy spreading base 

Is planted in the’sea’s unmeasured depths, 

Where rolls the huge leviathan o’er sands 
Glistening with shipwrecked treasures. The strong wind 
Flings up thy sides a veil of feathery spray 

With sunbeams interwoven, and the hues 

Which mingle in the rainbow. From thy to 

The seabirds rise and sweep with sidelong flight 
Downward upon their prey; or, With poised wings, 
Skim to the horizon o’er the glittering deep. 


It would not be difficult to select other specimens of 
Mr. Sargent’s poetical powers, equally worthy cf pane- 
gyric. We hope that he will redeem his promise to re- 
print his other productions, including the tragedy of ‘“ Ve- 
laseo.” 
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Tue Battie-Grounps.—In the July number we shall 
give No. 2 of “The American Battle-Ground Plates,” a 
most spirited and effective engraving. We are glad to see 
that this enterprise promises to be a popular one, and have 
taken occasion, in the prospectus, upon the cover, to meet 
an insinuation which was started after the issue of the 
May number. 


Our Portrait GaLLERY.—The likeness of James FENI- 
MORE CooPER will next appear in ‘Our Portrait Gallery 
of American Authors.’? Probably in the August number. 


Tue New Votume.—A new volume of ‘ Graham” 
will commence with the next number, which will con- 
tain several valuable papers ; among them, a sketch of the 
life of the late King of Sweden, from an able correspondent. 


Ovr Boox TasLte.—The Harpers have sent us “ The | 
Jew,” a Russian romance; ‘ Arthur,” by Eugene Sue; | 
“¢ Neal’s History of the Puritans,’’ with portraits on steel, a | 


valuable work to every Christian. Also, ‘‘ Gibbon’s De- 


cline and Fail,” Nos. five, six, and seven; “ The Life of 
Andrew Jackson,” No. four, with engravings; and “ M. 
Chailly’s Midwifery,” edited by G. S. Bedford, M. D., 
illustrated with two hundred and sixteen wood engravings ; 
a very useful book to medical men. 

We have received from Messrs. Lindsay & Blackiston 
the amusing “‘ Yankee Stories” of Judge Haliburton, in one 
handsome volume ; also, from the same gentlemen, ‘“ The 
Bondmaid,” by Frederika Bremer, published in Boston 
by Messrs. Monroe & Co. 


Watson’s ANNaLs.—Mr. Watson, the author of the 
Annals of Philadelphia, has in press a new and greatly 
enlarged edition of this work. More than sixty pages of 
the book are occupied with anecdotes and memoranda 
concerning the ‘“‘ Germantown Battle,” collected by him- 
self, and we acknowledge our indebtednesss to him for 
permission to read the proof sheets and to make use of 
| facts for a forthcoming article, to be written for our next 





| number by one of ‘¢ Our Contrtbutors,”? Mr. C. J. Peterson. 
This article will accompany a spirited engraving of the 
| “ Battle-Ground,”’ prepared for the Magazine by Rawdon, 
| Wright & Hatch. 





FASHIONS—LATEST STYLE. 


As the Fashions are held by some to be important, we have engaged a special reporter for “‘ Graham,” who 
will keep our readers advised of the most minute alterations, ‘“‘in advance of all our cotemporaries,” and 


furnish the “ only authentic fashions.” The styles given below are certainly later than any we have seen, and 
are quite as correct as some. 


THE HIGHER CIRCLES AND THE LOWER CIRCLES. 
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